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[‘‘47 1g MISS MARLOWE, 1S IT NOT?" CAPTAIN MONTGOMERY SAID, AS EIT TURVED WITH A START.) 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Krr turned with a stars when he spoke to 
ber. She Icoked at him in a dszed sort of 
way for a moment, and then remembrance 
came to her, and with this remembrance came 
other memories, and as the difficalty of the 
position broke in on her she felt her pale 
checks grow crimson for an instant. Maurice 
me ao off his hat and was holding out his 


“You don’t remember me, I am afraid. I 
hope yon will forgive me for stopping you, 
bat I felt I must come and speak to you, and 
try to thank you for all you did for me the 
other day, down at Thornton.” 

Rit jast put her fingers into his hand. 

I—I hope—you are better,"" she said, her 
voice faint and uncertain. Her heart was 
way alonid dhis‘Have Happened Se fall 

ave pen e felt 
almost like orying, she was 50 tired and weak. 
Her eyes had the of a bunted animal in 








them, but they were wondrously beantifal, and ; 
phe was strangely picturesque and attractive. 
Not even the common black bonnet and ugly 
shapeless black cloak could hide this fact 
from Maurice Montgomery’s oritioal gaze. In 
fact, for once in his life, he forgot to be 
critical, and looked at the picture without 
regard for the setting. ; 

“Oh! Iam much better—though mot very 
strong on this ankle just for a little while. 
Are you going to sit down in the Park? May 
I find you a chair? there are one or two over 
there under the trees—it looks pleasant and 
shady,” 

Bat Kit drew back. 

‘*I—I have no time to sit down, thank you. 
I must go." 

She began to move away, but Maurice did 
not intend to lose sight of her so quickly. 
His curiosity was roused and something else 
too. He was immensely attracted by this 
girl, so uncommon in her beauty and with 
some mystery about her. Moreover, as he 
had broken an appointment on purpose to 
speak to her, it was hardly likely he should 





not try and achieve that purpose, 





ng are staying in London?” he asked 
quickly, 

Kis nodded her head. She waa greatly 
dissressed—her loyalty to Constance made her 
unhappy now; she felt, and felt tpaly, her 
cousin would be greatly annoyed at this 
episode, 

“I heard you were in Paris,” Captain 
Montgomery said, turning and walking slowly 
beside her, for she would move on. ‘ You ses 
I was not absolutely ungratefal. I did not 
forget my nurse who came to my resous £0 
kindly and 80 well.” 

“I did nothing,” Kit said, and then she 
rallied her courage, “I am giad you are 
better, You—you cught not to walk too much 
Iam sure, I think it willdo youharm. I— 
I hope you will forgive me. I—must go now 
—good-bye!” 

She walked away rapidly, and Maurice 
frowned. He could not follow her quickly on 
account of his foot, but he followed as quickly 
as he could nevertheless, and, hailing a han. 
som, he got in, directing the man to go oy 
down the street in front of them, along whi 
Kis’s slight figure was hurrying swiftly. 
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Is did not enter her head to imagine he 
would follow her. To her honest mind such 
a course of action would have been distinctly 
dishonourable; she was, indeed, gradually 
allowing a certain relief to steal over her. The 
danger was over for the moment, but in future 
she must be very careful. She must go ont 
only when it was dark, and she would wear a 
veil, She had never thought of the possibility 
of being recognised in so vast a place as 
London— London, a world of streets and 
houses, and people that seemed to be innume- 
rable and endless. Her walk, brief ag it was, 
had done her a little good, she felt. refreshed 
for the mouthful of air; but she was excead- 
ingly glad when she had reached the area 
gate, and had slowly but surely descended the 
stone steps. 

Maarice Montgomery watohed her descent, 
with knit brows, and muttered an inflammatory 
exclamation under his breath. He was more 
puzzled, more curious, and more interested 
than he had ever been in his life. Hestopped 
his cab and waited a few minutes, Perhaps 
she had only gone into the house om: some 
errand, and would come ont agaim He 
waited aboné fifteen minutes on the whole, and 
then directed the hangom driver to take him 
to one of his numerous clubs. He had lost 
an important engagement through thia sudden 
meeting with Kit, bat he scarcely even 
remembered that; he was occupied in wonders 
ing all sorte of things about her, and in trying 
to clear the mystery. 

‘‘One thing is very certain,” he caid to 
himself, as he drove along, “and that ia that 
Lady Sinclair's ‘angel’ is capable of telling 
& good lie—she cam do it cleverly too, for I, for 
one, entirely believed in the story of the school 
in Paris, What can it be—bae the girl done 
anything wrong, is she im disgrace? She 
looked horribly frightened when I saw her, 
Her eyes are lovely—never saw anything like 
them! It’s a strange face; she wae not nearly 
80 pretty to-day, but she looked white and ill, 
and she is evidently in trouble, I feel an 
interest in her.” 

Captain Montgomery niused on in hie moet 
autocratic manne®, as though the mere fact 
of hia interest endowed. Kit with some grea 
attraction. ‘ Confess I don't maderstand it, 
Why is she here, and why did she go dows 
the kitchen step? of the Leitha’ house, and 
why did that col 
such @ stunning 
have to find out more about thie!” And thet 
Captain Mont ry reached his club, and 
went in to find a goodly budget of letters, all 
more or less ina fashionable feminine hand. 
writing, awaiting his perusal. He soon got 
through them, and, seating himself ata table, 
began the task of answering them, They 
were nearly all invitations, and to most of 
them this successful and handscme young 
man was compelled to send a negative 
answer, There was one however which did 
= share this fate, Manrice read it through 

wice. 


‘Dean Lapy Grace,— 

‘Thank you so much for your kind 
invitation. I shall be delighted to dine with 
you on Thursday evening, I look forward with 
much pleasure to seeing you again. Thanka 
for your inquiries ; my unfortunate ankle is 
better, though I am still a cripple. With 
kindeat remembrances to yourself and Miss 
Sybil, yours very sincerely, 

‘Maurice Monrtcomrry.”’ 


Be folded and addressed the note to Lady 
Grace Leith, 20, Mayfair-square, W., and 
tosred if on the heap of other letters. 

‘* Beastly dinner; everything cold; butitis 
politic, and Sybil is charming;” and then 
Maurice suddenly remembered Kit: ‘' and, by 
Jove! I might be able to find out something 
about that girl. Iocan get alll want to. know 
through Sybil.” 

After thatthe remembrance of * that girl ” 
faded out of Captain Mont sé mind ; he 


gomery’ 
had £0 much to do, to dress, and dine, and go 


paragon of virtue tell | 
about her? I shell 





to the opera, and show up at two or three 
balls, where his lameness would be deplored 
in the most flattering manner, and he himself 
be the recipient of the moat tender sympathy. 

Twice, however, in the evening Kit’s exiat- 
ence was recalled to him, First by the alight 
resemblance between her and one of the singers 
at the opera, and secondly by a remark from 
® young man, one of his town associates, who 
boldly asked him who the deuce the very 
pretty red-haired girl was he had been seen 
walking with in the park that afternoon. A 
nursing sister, or something of that sort, 
wasn’t she? 

Manrice made some langhing remark; but 
Kit went up in hia estimation at once, he was 
the - of man who prized what the world 
prized. 

He dismissed the subject, but did not nega- 
tive the notion of the nursing sister. U. 
he knew more about Kit, and what her posi- 
tion was in Lady Grace Leith’s house, he pre- 
ferred to imagine her in some light different 
to that in which he knew he sheuld undoabs- 
edly find her. 

He thought of her a little more ag he drove 
home very late to hia rooms, and a thrill of 
passion, not centiment, shot through his heart 
ag he conjured up the young face. with ite pale 
skin, its red lips, and ite marvellous 

“It she ia friendless and needs why 


thought. 
Maurice wae egoist to such an extent that 


he even blinded himself to what he really} her 


meant, said, or did. 
He was not absolutely & bad nature, he waa 
minded, preja- 
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were concerned. Hoe 
never thwarted or denied them yet, and 
= cettsiniy had no intention of beginning 
BO now, 


a 


OHAPTER &., 


“T want to know all sbout you. I am sure 
you are very unhappy, Kate. Your name is 
Kate, isn’t it? and you don't look strong. 
Don’t think me ingnisitive, bat I should like 
to help you if I could!” 

The speaker was a bright-looking girl, she 
could not be called exactly pretty, but she was 
undeniably charming, with a sparkle in her 
grey eyes, and a perpetual smile hovering 
round the corners of her mouth, 

One could easily understand the popularity 
which §ybil Leith possessed the instant one 
looked at her. She had that which is some- 
times almost as great a power as beauly—a 
nameless fascination, & sympathy that none 
could resist. 

She might not attract immediately, amid a 
crowd of more lovely faces; but she held her 
kingdom once it was hers, and her power 
increased instead of diminishing. 

> =e . ae a ro anne. i Be the 
child of such parents. Sir George Leith, pom- 
pous, selfish, irritable; Lady Grace cold, 
equally selfish, worldly, bard and unsym- 
pathetic. 

Ont of four daughters Sybil alone porsassed 
the nature so. utterly unlike that belonging 
her parents, Her three sisters, all most satis- 
factorily married; had their mother 
minutely, Her one brother was the facsimile 








of her father. Where and wherefore Sybil 
should have been so different is one of those 
mysterious questions to which one will never 
find an answer. 

The only thing that was certain was that 
Sybil was different, and there discussion 
ended, 

She wag sitting in her pretty bedroom now, 
clad in a blue dressing gown, with her hair 
loose on her shoulders, undergoing the 
manipulation of brushing from the girl who 
stood just behind. 

Sybil Leith was one of those generous 
beings of the feminine sex, who can admire 
another of that same sex without the faintest 
scintillation of jealousy. 

She not only admired Kit, she had straight. 
way fallenin love with her. She thought she 
bad never seen anyone 80 swees, 80 uncommon, 


ntil | so beautifal before. 


She sat staring in the glass, apparently lost 
in contemplation of her own image, in reality 
azing at the reflection of Kit’s pale subdued 
ace, with its sorrowful expression aud its 


colouring: 
It had been.almost too a relief to Kit, 
on whore is was her 
her. so, unjjke ali 
world ne come 


soa 


“She ig absolutely a lady, refined ag she ia 
ifal. She is so young, and she is so 
unhappy. Is does not. seem that one 
person. should be so unkappy while another 
has so much,” 
And then Sybil Leith would glance with a 
blush to her writing-table studded with some 


half.do of her chosen and 
i a 


Her eyes always went to one picture in a 
silver frame--a handsome stalwart young 
man in a smaxzt uniform—with a signature in 
the corner, jus} two letters, ‘‘M, M,” anda 


The mere fact of looking at this portait, 
gave/ Sybil pleasure and revived the know- 
ledge of her happiness, recalling, a2 it did, 
many a,pretty little episode which she 
tresgured in her heart of hearts. 

Kit had waited on her several days before 


to| Sybil determined to speak out what was on 


her mind. 

, Bhe was dressing for dinner now. Her 
mother was giving a small party, only one 
or two intimate friends ; but Sybil was very 
particular about having her hair prettily 
done, and had fold Kit to lay out one of her 
most becoming frocks. 

Another girl might have been, not un- 
naturally, irritated when she found that her 
new maid was unequal to the task of doing 
her hair, but Sybil was the most considerate 
person in the world. ’ 

“TI know you have no experience,” she said 
to Kit, and then she sent and asked her 
mother’s maid #0 come to the rescue, and told 
Kit she would see that she had some lessons 
immediately, adding, in her pretty way, 
‘and I am sure you will be splendid at it, for 
you have such artistio hands, and you are in 


earnest,” : 

Kit’s heart swelled with pleasure, psin, and 
gratitude. She could not fail to @ touched 
by Miss Leith’s kindness, Poor child! she 
had not had too much of it in her life, and it 
was like some healing balm upon her troubled 
and sorrowful heart. 

There was something bout Sybil that re- 
called Chris, She longed so often to write to 
Chris, to les him know where she was, and 
what doing, but she bad yo intention of 


brea her word to. Const Bbe would 
4o be loyaito the one C) ty her, even 


thongh that help been in & way, 
and she had been absolutely - goiien and 
neglected by her cousin since dr depantare. 
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To let Chris know anything about her 
~yould be to make Constance very angry, and 
sive her annoyance, and thig was something 
Kit would not do, 

But, all the same, her heart went forth 
very often to her old playmate, the staunch 
toging friend of her childhood. At moments 
sha felt as though she would have given all 
che possessed—life and youth itself—to cling 
gnee $0 his strong, loving hands, and be con- 
scious of the reality of his unalterable affec- 


tion. 

The likeness she traced in Sybil to Chris 
would have made her pleasant under any 
ciroumatances in Kit’s eyes; but allied as it 
wag to such tender womaniinegs and sym- 
pathy, it ia little wonder that Kit felt a great 
portion of love and gratitude go out to her 
young mistress. 

” Sybil was dressed in her pretty white frock, 
and waa drawing on her gloves, when she 
suddenly turned and spoke to Kit. 

Dinner was not till a quarter past eight, 
and the hour had not chimed yet. Sybil had 
a shy wish not to go down too soon. 

“He can have a little chat with mamma 
first,” she thought to herself hurriedly, 

Her toilette had been. completed early, and 
Kit was busying herself putting away. things. 
She looked round, and her face coloured 
suddenly as Sybil spoke to her. 

“T shall call you Kate,” Miss Leith went 
on, “it is so much prettier than Lowe. I 
don't like calling you by your surname. You 
jook very pale, Kate; I think you ought to go 
ont. Iam surea little sir would do you good. 
= not ask Sparks to go for a walk with 
you ” 

Sparks was Lady Grace’s maid, a very im. 
— person. She frightened Kit exceed- 
ingly, 

She shrank back now froffi the idea. 

“Oh! no—I mean, thank you very much, 
Miss Sybil; but I—I don’t think I can go out. 
I have some sewing to do,” 

“What sewing? Bat you can’t work all 
day and all night too, No one can; it is pre- 
posterons, You will be ili; and you are ill, 
I believe. Piease don’s work any more: to- 
night, Kate.” 

Kit's eyes filled with sudden tears. 

‘You are very good," she said, brokenty, 

She turned round to hang some dresses in 
the wardrobe, but Sybil had caught sight of 
ner face, and it sent quite a pang through the 
happy girl’s heart. 

“Oh! dear, I wish I could do something 
for her,’ she thought outioud, She. said, 
gently, “You will forgive me asking you any 
impertinent questions, Kate, wou’s you? I 
am Only anxious about you; I can't bear 40 
3e@ anyone unhappy. Bat I won't bother you 
now. Perhaps, someday, when you know me 
& little better, you will tell me something 
sbout yourself and your life before you came 
here. Till that time, I should like: you to 
know IT am your friend, and if there is any- 
thing you want, anything I oan do for you, I 
would like you to come to me, Will you 
mske that a bargain?” 

She stretched ont her ungloved hand as she 
spoke, and Kit took it—took it after a 
moment's hesitation, then bent her lips, ard 
kissed the hand passionately, 

‘You are good, Oh! you are good,” she 
eaid, in the same broken fashion. “ I shall 
never be able to thank you—never! But I 
will be your friend all my life!" 

And when she said these words, how little 
Kit Marlowe knew what they would cost her, 
What they would really mean. 


* * ‘+ ” ry 


Maurice Montgomery had no necessity to 
question Sybil Leith in any sort of way about 
oon As though fate had ordained it, she 
erself gave him all the information he 
coated, before the long and solemn dinner 





emotional expression which attracted him. 
He was indeed very much attracted by Sybil 
Leith altogether, Of course, he did not con- 
sider her pretty ; in fact, he found her regret- 
ably ordinary and rather plain than otherwise, 
when he sat down quietly to scan her person. 
ality ; but Maurice was, as has been pointed 
out before, an excessively vain man, and it was 
therefore only in the ordinazy course of things 
that he should be touched and gratified by the 
knowledge of this girl's love for him. And 
Sybil did love him; in hex simple, earnest, 
trae: hearted fashion she had set him up on a 
pedestal, and she waa, worshipping him with 
all the warmth and sinoerity of her nature. 
She was not-conscious. of how olearly she 
betrayed this knowledge to him; che only 
knew that, happy as she was under ordinary 
ciroumstances, she was. never so happy ad 
when she was with Maurice, She had no 
discriminating powers, nor did she desire 
them.. To her he was faultless, a man above 
mep, something thas roused the higher and 
better feelings in ali hearts—a brave, strong, 
straightforward soldier of honour, aa loyal in 
heart as in his career, 

Maurice had began to pay her atéention 


from the first day they had met, very delicate | 
attention, caloulated to interest her and not! 


alarm her mother. For Sybil Leith was 
an heiress in a small way. She not only 





and blushed & pretty rose colour, even down 
ro her soft white throat, 

It was a very happy avening. Maurice 
sat beside her, as she went to the piano and 
sang all her quaint little songs. He did not 
say much, but he had very eloquent eyes, aud 
Sybil seemed to find all the words she needed 
ia them. 

Thoy parted with a close hand.clasp, Sybil 
ran upstairs to her room with a heart tha 
thrilled and throbbed with a joy that waa 
beyond description, and Maurice Montgomery 
got into a cab and was driven away to & 
bachelor supper party. He looked keenly at 
the square gardena as he drove past them, 
and seemed to be making some sort of calou- 
lation; then he threw himself back in hig 
corner, and a smile carled the corners of his 
handsome month—the smile of a man weil 
satisfied with himeelf and with the world iu 
general. 

* a e a s 

Sybil Leithe’s unexpected goodness brought 
& gleam of sunshine into our poor little 
heroine’s life, 

The sympathy was so beantiful to her, she 
had no words to express all it meant to her. 
She gave out of her bountiful young heart tie 
truest love, the deepest gratitude, to the girl 
who had given her so much, 

She longed to be able to show some definite 


would carry to her husband the liberal; proof of her intense gratitude, yet she was 
allowance set on one side for her by her rich | silent in this, She bore herself very quietly, 
father, but she had lately come into posses- | she would not encroach on Sybil’s gracious- 


sion: of a nice little income and property, 
bequeathed her by her aunt and godmother. 

Consequently Lady Grace was keenly on 
the alert against all possible fortune hanters 
and other undesirable persons, and amply 
made up in her assiduous watch over her 
daughter for the indifference and oareleass- 
ness with which that same danghter regarded 
herself and ber wealth. 

Asa matter of fact, Sybil never thought of 
her money at all. Perhaps Maurice Mont- 
gomery falfilled this mission for hor—for he 
thought a great deal about her money, and 
not always in the most unselfish way. 

As they sat together at dinner after Sybil 
had inquired tenderly and been reassured 
about the poor ankle, Maurice drew ont, in his 
most skilfal and gentle way, the cause of the 
emotion that had been on her face when they 
first met. Sybil said very.little to begin with, 
but it was impossible for her to resist the fas- 
cination of Manurice’s voice and manner, and 
then she trusted him and believed him to be 
absolutely and exactly of the same calibre as 
herself. 

She told him about Kit: how she was 
certain the girl was gently born, but. how she 
had said nothing as yet, and Sybil would not 
question. Onaly she was really troubled, for 
the girl seemed ill, and she was sure the 
work and the close confinement to the house 
was bad for her; and then Sybil, having said 
so much, and finding, as she knew she should, 
that ‘Maurice was so sympathetic, told how 
she and Kit had made friends, and how 
she was certain that she had been badly 
treated, but that it was evident she would 
say nothing and meant to bear her burden 
silently. 

Maurice sat musing as Sybil ceased 

“It sounds very interesting and almost 
romantic; and how like you,’’ with a tender 
inflection on the word, ‘'to be so sweet and 
good. No doubt all you say is true, and I 
expect she is very unhappy.” 

‘* She looks wretched and so ill, and the 
fanny. thing is, I find she never goes out; she 
is —— to walk alone, I suppose, and she 
shrinks fromthe other servants, I hit on 6 
splendid plan just now. I shall give her my 
key of the square, and she can go thore when- 
ever: she likes; in the evening, for instance, 
when we are all out, she could sit>there and 
be nice and quiet, Don’t you think I am 
clever?” " 

“* Very clever!” he said, smiling down into 
her eyes, “‘ and something more beside!" he 
whispered, and: Sybil: turned away. her head: 








ners. 

She never forgot for a moment the position 
she held in the house, and tanght herself 
daily the bitter and difficult task of repression 
in her pride and in her feslings. 

Sybil's interest in her new maid did not fail 
to provoke extreme jealousy among the other 
servants, with whom Kit conld not even 
attempt to associate. 

Her quiet dignified besring—and it was 
wonderful how the natural flow of spirits had 
been brought into subjection by her will— 
would have made her unpopular under any 
circnmstances; but when it bsoame known 
that Miss Sybil had taken auch a fancy to 
Kate Lowe, then the dissatisfaction became 
dislike—very definite dislike too. 

Kit only drew back more and more into her 
shell, It it had not been for Sybil, there 
were moments when she toid herseif, she 
could not bear the life she had to lead; 
but the pleasure she derived from attending 
on her new friend more than compensated 
for all her discomfort, 

She loved the little chats in the pretty bed- 
room while she brushed Sybil’s sof’ brown 
hair; and she delighted in helping the girl ic 
dress in the evening to goto a dinner, the 
opera, or & ball. 

Sybi! had given Kit the key of the gardeng 
in the square, and already the latter had made 
acquaintance with these same gardens,, 

She usually chose the hour when the ser 
vants were at supper, and ber going and 
coming passed unnoticed, 

Kit grew almost fond of theze dingy, shabby 
trees and brown grass plot. She would sii 
there in the summer twilight, and her 
thoughts would go chiefly to Chris—what he 
was doing and what he thought of her, and 
if he missed her much. 

Constancs never wrote her a word. She 
never knew how her aunt had received the 
news of her departure, she had no hint ag 
to what story was given to account for that 
departure. She felt a little sad and weary 
at Constance’s utter neglect of her; at least 
she might have sent one word, but Kit never 
atsempted to break the silence. 

One evening she had dressed Sybil in @ 
frock of delicate pink, and had watched the 
girl flatter down to the hall, where Lady 
Grace stood waiting. 

There was a happy look on Sybil’s lace 
that.somehow made Kit feel conscious of an 
ache and a void in her heart. 

She did not envy her friend; she only felt & 
heaviness upon her as thoughts of her life 
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would orowd into her mind. She put the 
room in order, and then stood at the win- 
dow and sighed, She felt almost too tired to put 
on her bonnet and-cloak to go out; bat as 
the soft summer night wind came in and 
touched her cheeks, she rallied herself, and 
went to her room, dressing herself quickly. 

The square was almost deserted. Later 
on it would be filled with carriages, for one 
of the big houses was decorated with 
striped awning that told of some reception, 
a big soirés, or a ball. 

Kis unlocked the gate, and was passing 
in, when someones touched her on the shoulder. 

‘Is is Miss Marlowe, is it not?” Oaptain 
Montgomery said, as she turned with a start. 

Kit trembled with nervousness and a 
little fear. Then there came a swift thought 
of Constance. 

‘'Do not call me by that name,” she said, 
hurriedly, “I—I am Kate Lowe. I—do— 
not — 

Maurice hastened to reassure her, 

“I beg your pardon," he said, in his most 
courteous way, “I am so sorry I made a 
mistake,”’ 

To himself he was thinking that now, more 
than ever, there was some mystery, or why 
should she be masquerading in a false name ? 
He pushed the gate open for her to pass 
through. and followed her quite easily, letting 
the latoh click behind him. 

** These gardens are a wonderfal invention,” 
he said, walking beside her timid hesitating, 
figure, 

He still had to use a stick; but his lame. 
ness did not detract from his appearance, 
rather it gave him additional interest. 

“T am afraid,” he began, determining to 
shart matters on a frank footing,—“I am 
afraid, Miss Lowe, you think me a very 
unceremonious person intruding on you in 
this way; but, you see, I cannot forget how 
kind you were to me, and I have had such a 
longing to join you in your little evening 
walks.’ He laughed slightly. ‘‘ Now, I daresay 
you wonder how I know you do walk in the 
evening; well, I will make s confession. I 
lave been here in this equare nearly every 
night this week, and I have watched you 
come into these gardens, and have envied you 
your quiet hour of thought, and wished I 
mighé be allowed to join you, as I have done 
to-night!” 

Kw felt a strange thrill ran throughout her. 

‘* You have watched me?” she said, won- 
deriagly, softly. 

He answered “ Yes,” only making the word 
&8 tender a3 he possibly could. 

Tae girl looked at him out of her beautifal, 
uncomprehending eyes, Her hair was a little 
rufiisd on her brows. The rising moon 
touched her pale face with its cold radiance, 
drawicg = nameless loveliness out of those 
marveliong eyes. Maurice Montgomery felt 
hia pulses quicken, 

Is was not love that stirred his heart, for 
such # heart as he possessed could not possibly 
know the meaning of the word love in its 
troest, purest, most exquisite sense; but, 
nevertheless, he called it love to himself, and 
he let its fascination steal over his practical 
mind, biind his shrewd eyes, and deafen the 
voice ot hia worldly-wise reason. 

‘Ts is so strange that I should do this?” 
~ asked her, as they walked on under the 

ees 

The girl quivered at his voice, and wondered 
in & shy, vague way, why her heart should 
throb and beat so fast, and why her eyes felt 
80 heavy that she could not lift them to the 
hasasome face bending so tenderly above her. 

‘*}—I1 shink it is,” she said, speaking ner- 
vousty, “I—you don’s know me, and— 
anc j 





‘‘Aod what?” he asked, gently. ‘‘ Sappose 
I do nos know you yet, is that any reason why 
I shouid not grow to know you? You helped 
me once when I needed help; now—forgive me, 
Wilt vou not. if I huré you? bat, I feel some. 
bow you may need heip—only the help of 
sympatby, of comprehension, the help of a! 





friend, and—and I should love to give this to 
you if I might!” 

Kit’s glorious eyes filled with tears sad- 
denly. 

“How good you are,’ she said, brokenly, 
* how good!’ 

Maarice stretched ous hia hand. 

* Little girl," he said, softly, “shall we be 
friends? You do not know much of me, bat 
I will try to make you like me, and—and I 
will try to give you happiness if I can. I know 
you have some trouble, that there is sadness 
in your young heart; but I do not ask you to 
tell me of it yet, some day when we are quite 
old friends. This isallI have to say. This 
is why I have watched and waited for an 
opportunity to speak to you. Will you for. 
give me? Will you say you are not angry?” 

Kié said nothing, only put her slender hand 
into his with a courage that was born of 
intense gratitude to him, and some other feel. 
ing new, deep, intense—a feeling that was 
laden with a joy she had never felt before. 
And as she stood there in the moonlight, seal- 
ing the compact of their friendship with that 
silent eloquent hand-clasp, Sir Philip Des. 
mond was waiting, with an impatient frown 
on his brow at his club, for Maurice to keep 
an appointment with him; and Sybil Leith, 
standing in a crowded drawing-room trying to 
chai and be at her ease, was counting the 
minutes with passionate eagerness for the 
hour when she would enter the ball room ata 
very grand house where Maurice Montgomery 
would be awaiting her, to sit beside her all 
the evening—and, who could say ?—perhaps to 
whisper in her ear in some quiet corner the 
words her heart already knew so well and 
cherished so dearly. 


(Zo be continued.) 


HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


pe 
OHAPTER X1V.—(continued.) 


Bur James Wilmer's renewed schemings re. 
ceived a shock when Adah said, quietly : 

“I ought to tell you, Mr. Wilmer, that the 
fact of my living apart from my husband will 
not benefis you. You must leave my house 
immediately—you and Mrs, Barrat, For 
years I have longed to say to you what I say 
to you now. Go!” 

She extended her arm, pointing towards the 
door, with the commanding gesture of a 
queen. 

Mr. Wilmer arose, livid and enraged, but 
his eyes drooped before her cold and haughty 
look, and in a cringing tone he oried : 

“Adah, I am poor—I have nothing of my 
own. I have lost my property in unfortunate 
speculations. Do not turn me out upon the 
world—I am too old to work. I have no 
friends to assist me if you turn me cff, 
Forgive me, Adah, and let me stay.” 

“No, Mr. Wilmer, the same roof cannot 
shelter us both!" declared Adah, resolutely, 
her voice cold and stern. ‘ You must go!” 

“ But what will people say?” pleaded her 
late guardian. ‘If you make known the 
whole story our affairs will become the talk 
of the whole town. How will Sir Hugh 
Chellis like that ?” 

The young bride, in her first indignation, 
had determined to expose theinfamy of her 
relative, and clear herself from all suspicion 
of insanity, but her uncle's question suggested 
to her that there was another of whom she 
must now think—another whose pride might 
be deeply wounded by an exposure of her 
wrongs. Besides, her womanly delicacy 
shrank from bringing shame upon the name 
her father had borne, and she had just fears 
that the iar ciroumstances attending her 
tnarriage would be revealed, to the confusion 
of herself and her young husband. 

No, Mr. Wilmer must go in peace, To 
permit him to go in poverty would make food 





for gousiping tongues, He must be sont away 
to spend his life in obscurity, and she would 
allow him a small yearly stipend, soffisient to 
keep him from want ; but only in consideration 
of the name he bore, and of the fact that 
her father had once loved and trusted him, 

She told him of her decision, and her words 
were fall of gall-like bitterness for the proud, 
discomfited man who had schemed to possegs 
her heritage. 

“But if I go to-day,” he expostalated, 
“people will talk. Your sudden restoration 
to health will excite attention——” 

‘Be it so!” said Adah. ‘I oan endure it, 
since they will not guess the trath."’ 

‘‘ Bat I cannot go so soon, Adah, Give me 
at least a week.” 

Firm ian the consciousness that she had 
passed beyond hie power, and that his 
presence could not injure her, the young bride 
yielded assent to his prayer, and granted him 
a week in which to seek another home, 

“ And I?” said Mrs. Barrat, hesitating to 
oall attention upon herself, yet fearing that 
she was to be sent forth with years of service 
unrequited. ‘Mr, Wilmer has engaged to 
marry me. My place is with him. May I 
not stay, Miss Wil——Lady Chellis? Oaly 
one week—for I have no place to go to?” 

Nelly pulled her mistresa’s sleeve, and 
whispered to her to deny the request. 

“She is no relation, my lady, if that old 
viper ia!” she said. 

Bat it did not need Nelly's suggestion to 
decide Lady Chellis. She had reflected that 
the widow had been bat an instrament in the 
hands of a master, and, though she felt for 
her only scorn, contempt, and indignation, 
she did not blame her s0 severely as she 
blamed Mr. Wilmer. She therefore replied 
that she would give her shelter until the 
morrow, but that she must then go. 

“IT shall allow Mr. Wilmer a hundred 
pounds a year,”’ she declared. “ That will 
find him food, shelter and ciothing in some 
distant spot. As for you, I do not charge 
myself with your future.” 

he widow wept and pleaded, and appealed 
to Mr. Wilmer, but Adah’s decision was un- 
alterable. 

‘Now that this matier is settled,” said 
Lady Chellis, “I will assume the command 
of my own house. For the present I shall 
take posssssion of the drawing-room !" 

She crossed the floor and sank gracefully 
into an easy-chair, and the delighted Nelly 
followed her, and stood at her side. Under- 
standing the hint conveyed by her words, the 
deposed master of the house moved slowly 
towards the door. 

At the threshold he paused. 

“ Adah,” he said, “you will not explain to 
the servants that you are married, and that I 
have ill-treated you——_”’ 

‘*I decline to say what I shall or shall not 
do!" she replied. ‘You shall be treated well 
while you stay, but I would advise you and 
Mrs. Barrat to keep to your own rooms.” 

Mr. Wilmer bit his lip, turned a look of 
batred from his niece to Nelly, who returned 
it with interest, and then he relactantly 
retreated from the drawing-room, followed by 
his confederate. 

“Thank Providence!” cried Nelly when the 
door had closed behind them. ‘I never was 
so happy in my life! Oh, Miss Adah, you are 
really free now !” 

She kissed the hand of her young mistress, 

and with grateful tears Lady Chellis drew the 
honest affectionate face to her own, and 
kissed her brow and lips with sisterly sffec- 
tion. 
“Deaf Nelly,” she said, “ while I live I 
shall never allow you to leave me. My home 
must be your home always. To your devotion 
I owe all my present happiness and pro- 
sperity.” 

Neliy'’s face beamed with delight. 

“ Miss Adah,” she said, gently loosening the 
strings of the bridal bonnet, ‘‘ may I not call 
in the servants? Would it not be well to tell 
; them you are married?” 
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+ Bat that fact I wish to keep secret.” 

‘“ Then tell them that you have never been 
demented, that youare now mistress, and that 
Mr. Wilmer is going.” 

Adah looked thoughtfal and sad. 

“JT must think, Nelly,” she said, wearily. 
“My way is fall of difficulties, One thing I 
am resolved upon. To-morrow you and I will 
take & trip to Sir Hugh Chellis’s home, and 
fearn if we have been deceived with regard to 
my husband’s identity. But I feel tired to. 
day. Let me lay my head against your 
shoulder, Nelly, and think.” 

She reclined her head upon the breast of her 
enly friend, and amidst a host of bewildering 
shooghts strove to map cat her future clearly. 





OHAPTER XV. 


Malice scorned puts out 
Itself ; but argued gives a kind of credit 
Toa false accusation, Massinger. 


Os leaving the presence of Lady Chellis her 
baffisd guardian crossed the corridor, and 
sought refuge in the library, shrinking from the 
geze of the footman who was at his post, and 
whose curiosity seemed to have been greatly 
excited by the singular ap ce of the 
bridal-robed visitor, whom in some way he 
associated with the recent disappearance of 
Miss Wilmer. 

Fiinging himself into a chair Mr Wilmer 
«vas almost unconscious that Mrs, Barrat had 
quietly followed him, had closed and noiseless. 
ly locked the door, and now stood before him 
with an anxious troubled face, until her hard 
voice broke the silence. 

“ Well,” she said, bitterly, “here we are 
cheated and robbed of all that we fancied we 
held seoure. We have been outwitted by a 
simple girl who is more ignorant of the world 
than a child.” 

“Ti’s all your fault,” interrupted Mr 
Wilmer, savagely. ‘If you had remained at 
home last night, Adah could not have left the 
house. What business had you to trust the 
key of her rooms to that treacherous maid ? 
If you had exercised proper caution and vigi- 
lance Adah might have been at this moment 
Upstairs,” 

“Tras; but we did not dream that extra 
care and caution were required. I left her last 
night for the first time for months, and then 
only to visit my relatives. Ste escaped this 
morning before I had risen. I have often left 
the keys with her maid, for you told me your. 
eelf that she could be relied upon, and that 
she believed her mistress to be really insane, 
Tam not to blame, Miss Wilmer has been so 
‘quiet of late that I believed she had become 
resigned to her fate. You saw her yourself 
yesterday, and told me that she was perfectly 
@pathetio,” 

“Idid say so. I really thought so. We 
have been cleverly imposed upon. Oh, if I 
had only suspected that her apathy waz 
assumed! IfI had only imagined that her 
— was treacherous to us! Now all is 

“It would seem so,” said the ex.governess, 
her tones appearing calm by contrast with 
her employer's impetuous manner, 

“Seem sol” repeated Mr Wilmer, with 
a irony. ‘I should —_s — — 

» Tam a beggar, a dépendant upon the 
woman I have injured—indebted to her for a 
paltry pittance, scarcely sufficient to keep soul 
and body together. I must vegetate in some 
distant country village, shut out from all the 
ro i looked oe 

ears. ve to possees 
wealth—I have revelled in anticipations of the 
time when her estates would become mine— 
when all these luxuries,” and he gave a rapid 
comprehensive glance around the stately 





is the fruit for which I have worked and 
waited so patiently! It was for this that I 
stifled all remorse, perjured myself, and was 
merciless to her from whom I now expect 
mercy.” 

His voice died away in an angry despair. 
ing grcan, 

The widow drew nearer to her employer. 

“You believe her story then of her mar- 
iage? '’ she whispered. ‘* You believe that she 
has become legally and truly the wife of Sir 
Haugh Chellis, as she declares herself? '’ 

*' I believe she is married to somebody,” re- 
plied Mr Wilmer, “‘ but her husband may have 
assumed the name of Bir Hugh, It does not 
seem probable that the Baronet will marry a 
woman who has been sapposed for years to be 
iasane. Yet the certificate is genuine.’ 

‘‘That may be, but there is something 
wrong about the marriage. Did you notice 
how she blushed when you questioned her 
about her husband? It was a blush of shame 
and confasion, if I ever read any expression 
aright, and not a blush of modest embarrass- 
ment, Then he did not come home with her. 
Evidently he does not intend to fight her 
batéles, or to take possession here. The truth 
is, James Wilmer,’ and the ex-governess 
lowered her voice, and spoke in a orisp im- 
pressive whisper, ‘there is a mystery about 
this sudden marriage, and I think I have 
penetrated it,” 

‘© Té will do us no good if you have.” 

* That remains to be seen,” interrupted the 
woman, with an air of self confidence. ‘ Bat, 
before I explain, tell me something about Sir 
Hagh Chellis,” 

Mr Wilmer was about to return an im- 
patient refasal to this request, but the 
expression of the widow’s face induced com. 
pliance, 

* Sir Hugh is about three and twenty, I be- 
lieve,” he said. ‘‘ He is gay and wild, fond of 
company, and knows how to throw away 
money. Last year he lost several thousand 
pounds at the Derby races, and I have heard 
that that did not cure him of beiting. He has 
& very good estate in Wales, but it only pro- 
duces him about two thousand a year. When 
his aunt dies he will be immensely rich," 

‘Ta he handsome ? ” 

Mr. Wilmer looked puzzled. 

“* Well, I don’t know,” he said. ‘ Thatisas 
woman’s question. He bas blue eyes, light 
hair, a fair faceand a dashing manner—yes, 
I me he would be called handsome.” 

“If he were ugly,” said the ex-governess, 
musingly, ‘‘ I should not wonder at the mar- 


riage. Of course he is deeply in debt. Two 
thousand a year won’t provide for heavy 
losses at the Derby,’’ 


** Yes, he is a in debt,” assented Mr, 
Wilmer, impatiently. ‘*And it is said that 
Miss Chellis has been angry with him of late 
on account of his extravagance and wilfal 
folly. But what has all this to do with us?” 

The widow's face brightened, and it seemed 
as if a heavy cloud had been momentarily 
lifted from it, 

“TI see,’’ she said, breathing more freely than 
she had since the disappearance of her charge. 
‘* Listen to me, James Wilmer. It was 
agreed between us that I was to become your 
wife as soon as you entered upon the posses- 
sion of your niece's property. If you have 
schemed and planned, I have executed. Bat 
for me you could never have persaaded the 
world of Miss Wilmer's insanity. Ihave not 
given up my hopes of becoming your wife and 
taking a high station yet in society. I am 
ambitious, and I will not go back to a life of 
poverty and toil without first making a despe- 
rate effort to attain something better.” 

“Well?” said Mr Wilmer, inquiringly, but 
not hopefally. 

“I think I understand how this marriage 
was acoom: - Miss Wilmer has always 
been familiar with the name of Sir Hugh 
Chellia, Admiral Wilmer used often to tell 
her of Miss Dorothy, who might have become 
her aunt, but for the death of 
whom she had expected to marry. I daresay 


that your niece has often thought of the old 
woman who kept herself single for the sake of 
her dead lover. Adah is just one of those ro- 
mantic girls to be impressed by such devotion. 
Shut up as she has been for years with her 
books and music, she has probably thought 
often of the Chellises, and grown to regard 
them as more chivalrous than ordinary 
people. When she escaped last night, instead 
of going to any of her family friends, who 
would have been frightened at her escape, and 
brought her back without delay, as she 
doubtless knew, she scught Sir Hugh Chellis, 
told him of your cruelty to her, and avowed 
that she was not insane. Then she must have 
led him on to propose an instant marriage— 
else she must have proposed it herself.” 

‘Bab Sir Hugh would not marry go sud- 
denly a woman supposed to beingane. He ia 
not so chivairic, or, a5 I should say, so down- 
right mad,”’ 

‘* But Miss Wilmer might have bribed him. 
When I found that she had disappeared shia 
morning, I naturally searched her dressing- 
case, and discovered that her jewels were 
missing. You have never dared to take them 
from her, particularly as you could not dispose 
of them, and you have said frequently that 
they wonld keep her quiet until after her 
birthday. They were worth an immenéce sum, 
I think she took them to Sir Hugh, and gave 
them to him in exchange for the protection of 
his name. He is in debt, you say, so the idea 
doesn’t seem so preposterous. The particulars 
were arranged, and this morning Miss Wilmer 
mansged to escape and met him at church. 
There was a secret marriage, and then they 
separated for ever. Your niece is too refined 
and delicate in her notions ever to receive him 
as her husband after bargaining for his name. 
They will not meet again. She will become 
the mistress of her estates, if you allow it, and 
your name will be covered with contumely. 
Bat there is another path open.” 

“ What is it?” questioned Mr Wilmer, 
eagerly. 

** You oan investigate the particulars per- 
taining to the marrisge. Find out if my 
purmises are true, and then frighten this 
young Baronet by threatening to publish to 
the world that he has been bribed to marry 4 
lunatic, Threaten your niece that you will 
expose hez want of modesty in marrying 4 per- 
feot stranger—and possibly proposing to him 
—if she exposes your conduct to her. Then 
you and she will be upon terms of equality. 
Her marriage thus kept a secret, what can you 
not do?” 

Mr Wllmer’s thin face glowed, hia dull eyes 
flashed with sudden hopefalness, and his 
fingers worked with irrepressible eagerness to 
clutch the fortune he had so lately believed 
lost to him for ever. 

‘' You are a treasure, Jane,” he said, “and 
I will reward your faithfalness to my interests 
as it deserves, As soon as I get possession of 
Adah’s money, if I ever do, I shall hasten to 
bring about our marriage. You would do no 
discredit to your station as my wife, dear,” 
he added, with a look of —— at the 
somewhat coarse beauty of the ox-governess. 
‘* What am I to do first?” 

‘‘ Visit the rector or curate of the church 
where the marriage took place. Question him 
catefally, but betray nothing. Look at the 
church register, and assure yourself beyond 
all manner of doubt that your niece is really 
and traly married. Then come back and 
aeport, and I will tell you what to do next.” 
Having a high regard for the abilities of his 
confederate, Mr, Wilmer consented toobey her 
implicitly throughout the affair, the more 
y a8 bis own unscrupulous brain could 
suggest to him no other plan of retrieving his 
lost position. 

They discussed the matter thoroughly, 
recalled Lady Chellis’s remark that she should 
guard her family name from injury, for the 
sake of her dead father, and thus rendered 
secure they ned and schemed without fear 
of ex the event of discovery. The 





ideas of the ex-governess were soo crude as yet 
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to be fully expressed, and she contented her- 
self with amplifying the few direotions she had 
already given, deolaring that they must be 
acted upon before she could say more. 

The interview ended, Mr. Wilmer, in better 
Spirits, went to his own room, made a walking 
toilet, and set ont at once upon his visit tothe 
curate of St. Mary’s. He did not dare to 
order the brougham, but quitted the house 
as silently ss possible, proceeded to the 
nearest cab-stand, engaged a vehicle, and 
drove to the churchin which the marriage 
of his injared niece had been solemnized. 

Is was nota pleasant drive to the worldly, 
disappointed man. Even hia present 
anxiety and mental disturbance he found him- 
self ehrinking from contact with the worn, 
brown cushions, the faded curtaina and the 
soiled foot-rug. He had of late years been 
used to a daintly farnished equipage, and he 
shuddered now at the thought of giving them 
ap, having a sudden realization of their 
value, 

“If I fail,” he muttered, hoarsely, ‘‘ I must 
exchange my carriage for the occasional use 
of a public cab. I must give up my horses 
and use instead a hired hack, I can never 
doit. My loxuries are the best part of my 
life. To live upon the merest pittance, to 
drag out a life upon the bare necessities of 
existenca—why' it would be worse than death. 
Adah ia used to seclusion, To be shut up 
again would not be half the trial to her that 
poverty would be to me!” 

He lapsed: into a reverie, from which he was 
aroused only by the stopping of the cab before 
the church he sought. He sprang-out, dis- 
missed the cabman, observed that the edifice 
was closed, and then walked slowly towards 
the little parsonage that adjoined the charch, 
and seemed nestled proteotingly under its 
wing. He knocked loudly at the door, was 
speedily admitted and ushered in a not little 
reception room, which had, however, a 
atranely antiquated look. 

The curate joined him almost immediately. 

Mr. Wilmer had remained standing, and he 
stepped forward to meethis host, looking so 
grim and unpleasant that the worthy olergy- 
msn involuntarily retreated a step. 

‘Pardon me,” said the visitor, assuming a 
courtesy he did not feel, ‘‘ but did you not 
marry & young couple this morning 2?” 

“TI had the pleasare, sir," answered the 
elergyman, ignoring the abruptness of the 
inquiry. 

‘The lady was my niece and ward,” de- 
ciared Mr. Wilmer. “It was a clandestine 
marriage——"’ 

** Indeed!” exolaimed the curate, concerned 
at this announcement. ‘lam sorry to hear 
it, sir, bui IT cannot see that I have been to 
blame. The gentleman brought a especial 
iicence and I could nat do otherwise than fal- 
fil his request to perform the ceremony. I 
hope you are not displeased, sir.” 

That Mr. Wilmer was displeased was very 
evicent, but the visitor chose to stifle his wrath 
and to assume a couciliating demeanour. 

‘* The marriage was perfectly legal, I sup- 
pose?”’ he asked, 

‘* Perfectly so, sir. No formality necessary 
to make it binding in law was. omitted.” 

Mr. Wilmer with difficulty repressed a 
groan at this declaration and remarked,— 

‘* The bridegroom was Sir Hugh Caellis?” 

The clergyman bowed acsent, looking 
nervous and ill at ease. He was a small man, 
with a very high forehead, a pair of restless 
blue eyes and a somewhat shrinking figure. 
He wae evidently a student of shy and 
retiring habits, but little versed in the: ways 
of the world and at home only amidst his 
books. 

Mr. Wilmer read his character almost at a 
glance, and decided upon his course of action. 
—— i — ~ agree he said,— 

“I wi perfectly candid with you, 
dear sir. The bride this seeming. we 3 
niece and ward, as I have said, but there are 
circumstances that render her marriage more 
than undesirable. Her father died insane. 





His daughter inherited his malady, and for 
several years has been closely confined to pre- 
vent her doing herself or others an injury. 
She is insane at this moment, In fact, my 
dear sir, you married an insane woman this 
morning.” 

The clergyman ‘uttered a ory ‘of Sone. 
He was shocked and bewildered and scarcely 
knew what to say or do. 

“T thought there was something singular 
about her,” he faltered, wiping his brows. 
‘* She kept her face heavily veiled throughout 
the ceremony. They did not act like lovers. 
The young gentleman seemed anxious to get 
it all over, and the maid kept looking at the 
door as if feating interruption. I fancied the 
couple were runaway lovers, but the. licence 
was all right and——”’ 

‘*T do not blame you,” said Mr, Wilmer, as 
the ourate paused in his speech. ‘' Itis a sad 
sffair and must be hushed up at any coat. 
The young couple were not acquainted with 
each other. They have never met until last 
evening. They have already parted not to 
meetagain. The marriage is therefore to be 
kept a close secret.” 

** So the gentlemen informed. me after the 
ceremony, He said that I was not to discloze 
his name nor indeed the fact of the marriage. 
I am quite bewildered, Mr. Wilmer.” 

And the clergyman glanced helplessly at the 
card of his visitor, which he had been cramp- 
ling between hia fingers. 

It was easy to see that the worthy divine 
was not used to worldly difficulties, and Mr. 
Wilmer almost smiled as he saw that he need 
fear nothing from his indisoretion. The 
clergyman would not betray tho fact of the 
secret marriage, lest he shculdbe blamed for 
his want of penetration in not discovering the 
mental condition of the mysterious bride. 

“Would you object to showing me the 
church register, my dearsir ?” asked Mr, Wil- 
mer, after a moment's silence. 

The curate arose with alacrity. 

‘' I shall be glad to do so, sir,” he replied. 
“It is but a step, if you will come with me!” 

He led the way to the church, Mr, Wilmer 


at his side,and they were soon inthe old/a 


edifice, where the shadows lay thick among 
the tall-backed pews and about the old- 
fashioned pulpit. They did notdinger here, 
but proceeded to the vestry, where they 
engaged in an examination of the register. 

It was a great leashern-bound volume, with 
ponderous brass clasps, grown rusty and dis- 
coloured with age. Its‘leaves were yellow, and 
the handwriting upon the early pages was 
faded, although still legible. There were a 
few entries of a late date, as Mr, Wilmer 
noticed. The curate ran over the thick leaves 
with his fingers, and threw open the page 
upon which was chronicled the marriage in 
question. 

The visitor soanned: it curiously, various 
ae struggling for the mastery in his 

ear. 

He observed that Sir Hugh Chellia’s name 
was written in a beld,'reckless hand, which 
gave a key perhaps to the state of his mind at 
the time of the marriage. His geze lingered 
as if fascinated upon the delicately traced 
name of the bride—Adah Holte Wilmer. The 
full name waa there—ihe surname having 
been written without the knowledge of Sir 
Hugh, Mr. Wilmer was compelled:to acknow- 
ledge that Adah:had prospered in her effort to 
escape his thraidom and to frustrate his 
designs, and that she was legally the wife of 
Sir Hugh Chellis—if the bridegreom had 
really been the young Welsh Baronet. 

7 question of her marriage was set at 
rest, 

The visitor was tem pted-to propose a hand. 
some reward to the clergyman for she privilege. 
of adstracting the one precious leaf from the 
register, but a glance at the anxious face 
beside him showed him that he would only 
injure his cause by the request. The curate, 
shy and unwordly as he appeared, was not a 


thought of abstracting the leaf then or at any 
other period. 

“Yes, the marriage ia legal—I have settled 
that point to my satisfaction,” he sighed, as 
he closed the book. “‘The young man can 
procure a divorce if he desires his freedom, 
But I daresay he will prefer to bury all remem. 
brance of his folly, and forget the event of 
this yey. 4 

‘If the lady be insane, I should noé think 
the marriage could be legal,” suggested the 
curate, ag he restored the volume to a stont 
osken cabinet, and locked the door upon it, 
‘* At any rate, the young gentleman would 
have no difficulty in procuring his freedom, 
under the circumstances!" 

It was not Mr. Wilmer's object to carry the 
idea of his niece's insanity into a court of law, 
for he knew well that no competent physician 
would corroborate his assertion, co he 
informed the clergyman that the affair must 
be hushed up for family reasons, The state- 
ment passed unquestioned, the curate 
experiencing a deciced relief when he found 
that be was not to be called. upon to give 
evidence against his own supposed stupidity. 

The interview within the church was not 
prolonged. Having enacted the part of a 
grief-siricken relative to perfection, Mr. Wil- 
mer made his adieu, and returned homewards 
meditating upon the knowledge he had gained, 
and resolving it into material for future use. 

Meanwhile Lady Chellis had not been idle. 

For a few moments only had she given to & 
natural and pardonable weakness, after the 
withdrawal of her late persecutors, and then 
she drew herself erect, looking grave and 
thoughtfal, and an expression of quiet reso- 
luteness gathered upon her features. 

Her faithful attendant observed the change 
in her with wonder and much. secret hopefal- 
ness. 

‘‘ Mies Adah,” she said gently, fearing tc 
interrupt the train of her mistress’s thoughts, 
yet too anxious to keep silence, “ I'm afraid 
that Mr. Wilmer and Mrs. Barratare plotting 
against you. I heard them go into the library. 
It is possible that they may shut you up 

gain——" 

‘No, they will not!” quietly interrupted 
the maiden, while a delicate glow kindled in 
her cheeks. ‘‘I can protect myself now 
a Have no. more fears, but trust all ic 
me!” 

** But what will you do, dear Mias Adah?” 
questioned the girl, anxiously. 

“You shall see, Nelly. Come with me! 
Before: do anything else I must change thie 
dreas," and she glanced smilingly down at her 
bridal robes. 

Arising from her chair, followed by Nelly, 
carrying her bonnet and veil, Lady Chellis 
quitted the room, and ascended the marble 
staircase slowly, conscious that the footman 
= a — I so ape — — 
standing to C) regarding her 
with looks of astonishment, not unmingled 
with awe, : 

“Shall we go up to your rooms, Miss 
Adsh?” questioned Nelly, as they halted on 
the first landing. ; 

Lady Chellis hesitated, glanced up the stair- 
case in the direction of the rooms where she 
had been confined for months, and then 
responded, resolutely,— 

‘“No, Nelly, my rooms are no longer up 
there. I am tired of those lonely chambers, 
with their desolate view, and never wish te 
enter them again. This way!” 

She crossed the wide corridor and opened 
the aa ae “" ee ee houstelers 
ecou t) y guished. occasion 
guests, Is was a large, lofty room, with 
ample windows, 8 canopied bed, a velvet car- 
pet, and she usual appurtenanees of a laxurious 
private apartment. : 

“ Now,: Nelly,” said Lady Chellis, as. she 
attendant deposited the bonnet and veil upon 
a damask-covered ottoman, ‘‘ ram up to my 
rooms, and bring me down something t0 

” 


man to listen quietly to any wrong proposi- | wear 
tion, and Mr, Wilmer wisely dismissed all 





The girl hastened to obey, soon returnirg 
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with a numberof delicate garments, which 
she laid down before locking the door. 

“ Now assist me to dress, Nelly dear, not as 
a bride, but as the mistress of a household of 
her own,” said the young bride, with some- 
thing of gaiety in her tones, ‘‘ We must not 
lose time, you know.” 

Her demeanour was so expressive of self- 
confidence that Nelly forgot her many fears, 
and assisted at the toilet with more spirit and 
patiefaction than she had felt for many 
months when similarly engaged. 

In a few respects only Mr. Wilmer had 
rightly fulfilled towards his niece his duty as 
her guardian. He had lavishly supplied all 
her personal and mental requirements—more, 
however, With the object of keeping her quiet 
than from a desire to gratify her. Adah,s 
wardrobe, therefore, was unexceptionable, and 
eminently suited toa young lady of her great 
wealth and righitfal position in society. 

The white silk robe was exchanged for a dress 
of bright crimson silk that trailed over the 
carpet in a glowing train ; jewels were clasped 
abouts her slender, column-like throat and 
tapering arms, ber purple-black hair was 
gathered loosely in a low coil at the back. of 
her head and fastened there by a gemmed 
arrow ; and the toiles was completed by the 
addition of a large shawl of Spanish lace 
which she wrapped carelessly about her 
elegant figure, 

“ You are very beautiful, my lady,” said the 
maid, admiringly. 

“‘AmI?” was the careless response, while 
the proud, sweet face was lighted up with a 
flush like. & ray of sunshine, ‘It is well, 
Nelly, ifIam. Batcome!,’ 

With a stately grace she walked from the 
room, descended the staircase, Nelly following 
her. In the hall below the footman and 
butler still lingered, but they shrank from 
observation, wondering anew at the bright 
apparition which they scarcely dared to hope 
was their young mistress. 

Lady Chellis entered the drawing-room, and 
then said,— 

“Nelly, bring those two men in to see me. 
Qaietly, so that Mr. Wilmer does not hear 
you. I am not quite ready fo meet my 
guardian again.” 

The maid stepped to the door, beckoned to 
the two men, and returned with shem. Ag 
they entered, rather shyly, the young bride 
stood near the door, waiting to receive them, 
somewhat grave, yet thoroughly magnificent 
in her brunette loveliness, her soft black eyes 
giowing with a steady light, and her red lips 
quivering with a smile, 

_ The grey-haired butler—a pleasant-looking, 
intelligent man—entered in advance of the 
elderly footman, Lady Chellis regarded him a 
—n her smile deepening, and then she 

“Don't you remember me, Watkins? and 
Baker, have you forgotten me?" 

Miss Adah!” exclaimed both the men, at 
Ones convinced of her identity, and surprised 
that they were x0 readily recognized by one 
who had s£0 long been declared insane, and 
whom they had not seen for years. 

; Yes, I am Miss Adah!” she responded, 
still smiling, but with a shade of gentle 
sutieetiy running through her tones. “ You 
have both of you doubtless heard that I am 
pene Iam not so—I have never been £0. 

cannot explain my uncle’s motive in giving 
Me that I have been deprived of reason, but 
r you are familiar with the contents of my 
pre — 8 will you willcomrehend the case 

The two men exchanged si 
oa d the terion g gnificant glances, 

‘I have often fangied, Miss Adah, that Mr. 

wae had shut you up so as to get your for- 
ane. I heard you singing once in your prison 
poy — — to myself that no lunatic 
Miss Adah?" mas" Ase you pilag to viag, 

"Yes, Watkins. Mr. Wilmer and 
— go this week. You and Baker —~) 

Servants of my father, and you were always 


must regard Mr. Wilmer and Mrs. Barrat as 
mere transitory guests during the remainder 
of their stay and devote yourselves to my 
interests. Can you have sufficient faith in my 
— to obey me implicitly as your mis. 
tress?” 

There was little hesitation on the pars of the 
two men. The old steward, as he had said, 
had always cherished a suspicion of the true 
state of the case, He had always been 
devotedly attached to. the child of his own 
Admiral, and had often regretted that he could 
not testify his devotion to her by faithful ser- 
vice such as he had given her parent. Looking 
at her he observed how quiet was her manner, 
how olear and collected her speech, how 
reasonable her demeanour, and he gave in his 
adhesion with a hearty, sailor-like warmth, 
declaring that words were not necessary to 
prove her sanity, and that-no one with com. 
mon sense could doubt it. 

The footman echoed the words of his 
superior, and that both were honest, and in 


‘' Bat I have another communication to make, 


whose family was well known to my dear 
father,” and the dusky red like that of an 
autumn leaf shone on her clear cheeks as she 
made the confession. ‘‘ I do not intend to live 


father’s will have been complied with—I am 
wedded before reaching the age of twenty- 
one!” 

The old steward stared, then smiled, and 
then gave vent fo his joy in various undigni- 
fied antics, which exercises he concluded with 
& cheer, 

“You're your father all over, Miss Adah,” 
he cried, delightedly, and he nodded his head 
towards the door. ‘Well, I’m heat. I 
wouldn't & believed it. Only last night I was 
& sayin’ than in three daye more every- 
thing’d bslong to Mr. Wilmer, and here it’s all 
settled accordin' to the will, and youv’e come 
into your fortun.’ Thia is prime!” 

The footman shared:the infectious joy of his 
superior, and both would have given expres- 
sion to their feelings ina regular man-of-war's 
cheer, when Nelly interrupted them, begging 
them not to arouse Mr, Wilmer, who was in 
the library. 

‘*No, he ain’t, begging your pardon,” said 
the footman. “ He wentout soon after Miss 
Adah went upstairs, a long while ago. Mrs. 
Barrat’s in there, butno one else.” 

‘*T thank you both for your delight at my 
good fortune,” said Lady Chellis, kindly. ‘I 
hope you will always remain with me, Ifyou 
are faithfal and devoted to me, and I know 
you will be, you willalways have in me a kind 
friend who will not desert youin your old age. 
Watkins, I wish you would communicate 
what I have said to the housekeeper and the 
other servants. If any wish to go let them 
dogo. To those who stay you may promise 
for me that they shall not regret it!" 

She dismissed them: as she concluded, and 
the old steward, big with the news, rushed 
down to the servants’ ball to relate what had 
just ocourred, followed by the footman, equally 
eager to be heard. 

In a few: moments sounds oi commotion 
arose from below, voices were heard in alter- 
cation, cries of inoredality, mingled with 
joyous exolamatione, until is seemed as if a 
miniature Babel reigned. The confusion 
finally culminated in a rousing triple cheer, in 
whioh the shrill voices of women mingled 
with the heavy shouts of the men. 

Lady Chellis listened’ to that cheer pleased 
and excited, Her maid sobbed hysterically 


— their indignant, admiring faces testi. | 
“I ia well,” said Lady Chellis, smiling. 


I was married this morning to a gentleman | 


with my husband—bnt the terms of my; 


faithfol to him, You, Watkins, were my /ex-governess sought to learn ¢he cause of tho 
father’s steward during many sea-voysges, | unusual disturbance. 

and often, when I was a child, he enjoined you 
always to remain as faithfal to his daughter impatiently, and all sounds of hilarity ceared 


as you bad been to him. I am going to be | 
mistress here, and if you choose to stay you | admis the arrival. It was Mr. Wilmer, who 


At this juncture the door-bell was pulled 
instantly, as Baker hastened upstairs to 


{had returned. He pansed & momen’ to 
| reprimand the footman for inattention to his 
' duties, and then passed on to the library, 
| closing the door behind him. 
He hardly disappeared when the servanis 
| cance trooping upstaids, headed by the butler 
and housekeeper. The young bride stepped in- 
tothe corridor, greeted them all kindly, and 
then opened the door of the library and walked 
‘in, 
| Mr. Wilmer had just informed hia confede- 
| Yate thas hig niece was really marricd, but 
j that he conceived hopes in regard to his 
jfnture, when he was startled by the 
sappesrance of the radiant bride, in her 
|saraptuoua dress, attended by her maid, the 
| buster, the housekecper, and all the servanic 
| of the establishment, 

His first salutation was an oath. 
‘Mr. Wilmer,” said Lady Cheills, coldly 
/and quietly, “I have entered into possevsion 
lof my own. I have informed my servants 
| that I am not insane and bave never been 60. 
I have also told them that I sm married, and 
| conzequently entitled to my father’s wealth. 
: They bave all agreed to serve me, and they 
know that you are now bat acasual guest who 
| will leave within ® week, while Mrs. Darrat 
j will go. to-morrow. No interference from 
| either of you in my household affairs will be 
ltolerated. You kave fallen into your rightinl 
position at last, and I have risen to mine.” 

The guilty confederates were stunned by 
her promptness aud energy in establishing her 
position, and could not find voice to reply. 
The triamphant heiress regarded them for a 
moment with a glance not all of triumph, for, 
though they had bitterly wronged her, hers 
wae # heart too noble to exalt in her downfall 
or to cherish revenge, then she turned and left 
them to themselves, her dependents following 
her, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch, 
Incapable of pity, voi and empty, 
From every drachm of mercy. 


Shakespeare, 


Sir Atiyn Dane rose abruptly, and quitted 
hie study, as Therwell entered it, after the 
visit of Lord Tressilian, The Baronet's heart 
was torn with conflicting emotions, and he 
could not at that moment look even with toler- 
able calmness upon the man who had wronght 
such desolation in the life of Ilde. To know 
that the young Viscount loved his daughter, 
and that a marriage with him would not be 
dietasteful to her, added the last possible drop 
of bitterness to hie already overflowing cup 
of sorrow. He retired to his room, shut him- 
self up in solitade, aud did nos make his 
appearance again that cay. 

Therwell was thus left to himself, and 
thrown upon his own resources for amusge- 
ment, Jide and her friend, Kate Arsdale, 
spent the remainder of the day in their 
private apartments, and a sort of gloom 
seemed to have come over the deserted lower 
rooms of the mansion. The unwelcome guest 
did not appear to notice it, With a smile ou 
hia lips, or humming softly to himself, he 
wandered in and out of the drawing-room and 
adjoining spartments, looking over books and 
portfolios of pictures, examining mineral 
cabinets and foreign curiosities, strolled about 
the grounds, questioning the gardeners, and 
suggesting changes—in all his movements 
exhibiting a calm sense of future proprietor- 
ship that did not fail to provoke comment and 
disonesion, 

He took his dinner alone when evening 
came in the handsome dining-room, which 





with delight ; and, during a momentary pause, 





the library door was heard to open, as if the , nevertheless looked lonely and desolate. 


was brilliantly lighted with name 
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were chagrined at the abseno3 of his host and 
the young ladies he carefully concealed this 
feeling from the attentive servants, and 
politely inquired if Sir Allyn’s headache were 
better, and if his daughter were in attendance 
upon him, Heatehis dinner undisturbedly, 
lingered over his wine for an hour, and then 
Bauntered out upon the lawn tosmokea cigar 
among the pleasant shadows of the April 
evening. 

‘* Rather dull here,” he muttsred, as he 
sirock a match and applied a cigar to its 
sudden fiery glow. ‘‘ Rather cool too—this 
treatment of me by Sir Allyn and his daugh.- 
ter. Bnd I understand it all. Taoey would 
rather have taken Lord Tressilian into the 
family than Vincent Therwell. I must bring 
down my lady’s pretty haughtiness, bat 
perhaps if will be as well to wait until she 
becomes my wife. It will bea rare pleasure 
to tame her proud spirit by and by.” 

He flang away the half-burned match, and 
pisced the cigar between his lips, pvftiog 
meditatingly at is as he walked up and down 
the avenue, his hands clasped behind him. 
He looked and felt perfectly at ease, but it is 
quite possible that his self composure would 
have vanished had he but glanced upwards 
and caught sight of a face at an attio 
window—as face fall of bitterness, hatred, and 
revenge fal longing. 

That face belonged to the new seamséress, 
Mra. Amry- 

Unconscious of any unfriendly sorutiny, 
Tnerwell moved slowly about under the trees, 
but never beyond the range of those glowing 
eyes, the fiery spark at the end of his cigar 
psling and reddening with the coming and 
going of his breath, and the glimmer of the 
star. light outlining his stout figure. 

The cigar had nearly burned itself out, and 
ke was thinking of going within doors, when 
he heard a endden sound as of someone 
whistling almost at his elbow. He started, 
turned, and beheld a village boy plodding ap 
the avenue towards the dwelling. The lad 
had jast observed the figure of Therwell, and 
the whistling had been a brief effort at self. 
encouragement in an attempt to pass him, 

“What do you mean by startling anybody 
in this fashion?” exclaimed Sir Allyn's 
enemy, throwing away his stump of cigar, 
and emerging into fuller view. 

‘*T didn’t go for to do it, sir,” was the 
whimpering response. ‘‘I was feared ‘twas 
& ghos’, sir.” 

‘It's of no consequence,” said Therwell. 
*' You can go on.” 

Bat the lad showed no inclination to do so. 
He surveyed the ample proportions of Ther- 
well, looked earnestly at his face, and seemed 
ic be engaged in identifying him with some 
preconceived idea or description. Apparently 
satisfied at last, he drew nearer, and said,— 
. * Be you Mr. Therwell, sir, that's a visiting 

ere?" 

Therwell replied in the affirmative. 

‘* Then here be a note for you, sir, from Mr, 
Hoadley, of the Dare Arma,” said the lad, in 
atone of relief, as he produced from the 
lining of his osp a folded scrap of paper. 
‘* Mr, Hoadley said I was to be oarefal and to 
give it to you without bein’ seen,”’ 

He delivered the note, received the bit of 
silver flang to him, and then disappeared 
down the avenue, without waiting fora re- 
sponse. 

Terwell drew a little box from his pocket, 
struck a taper match, and read the note by its 
flickering light. It was brief, and written in 
& peremptory etyle, demanding an immediate 
interview at the village inn. 

‘* | was going down there,” he said to him- 
self, as he deliberately burned the note, 
‘* Hoadley seems impatient. I think I will 
take a turn down to the village now, especially 
as Sir Allyn and his daughter will remain 
invisible antil morning.” 

He set out at once upon his errand, uncon- 
scious that his steps were followed. Mrs, 
Ary had witnessed the delivery of the note, 
had seen him begin to read it, and had then 





conned her bonnes and shawl and stolen 
downstairs into the grounds, suspecting that 
he was about to grant an interview to some 
friend, and desiring to witness it. 

Toerwell did not pasa out at the lodge.gates, 
but walked through the park, and sprang over 
the palings into the road, his movements 
being accurately copied by the strange 
aoe who had constituted herself a spy upon 

im. 

Tae walk to the village was not long, and it 
was briskly performed by Therwell and his 
pursuer who kept at a safe distance behind 
bim, yet near enough to keep him con. 
tinually in view. 

Toe Dare Arms was the principal inn of 
Edenville, and stood in the High street, in an 
admirable situation for business. Toere was 
® equare sign swinging over the door, anda 
large red lantern above it. the latter serving 
as a beacon to travellers. 

The door opening inte the bar was sjar, and 
several men were seen drinking their tankards 
of ale, or glasses of lesa innocent beverages 
at the counter. There was a oloud of smoke 
from pipes and cheap cigars, and through the 
smoke asoarcely any face could be seen 
distinctly. 

Therwell paused a moment at the door, 
looking in upon the scene, then his gaze 
rested upon a corpulant man, whose chief 
feature was a carbunoled nose. This person- 
age was behind the bar, assisting to serve 
customers, and his manner declared him to be 
the innkeeper himself. Oatching one of his 
roving glances Therwell nodded significantly, 
and passed through the room into the parlour 
beyond. 

He was almost immediately joined there by 
Hoadley. 

The two men greeted each other by shaking 
hands heartily, and the innkeeper placed a 
chair for his guest’s accommodation, after 
which he locked the door and removed the long 
white apron that ornamented his person. 

** We can talk here without being overheard, 
Therwell,” he said, familiarly. “ You only 
stopped here a minute or two last night on 
your way home, so I didn’t have a chance to 
arrange when we should meet again. Luckily 
the boy found you in the grounds. It 
wouldn't look well to see you and me too 
intimate.’ And he chuckled. 

Therwell did not resent the familiarity of 
his host, He seated himeelf, begged Hoadley 
to do the same, and signified his attentiveness 
to whatever the innkeeper might wish to cay. 

His back was towards the window, and he 
did not observe that a face had appeared 
there among the bushes for a moment, and 
that it had then passed out of sight, 

If he had suspected it, and investigated the 
matter, he would have found Mrs, Amry 
secreted under the window, amidst the 
shrubbery, in a position well calculated to 
overhear what was said within the room, her 
design favoured by the fact that one of the 
panes of glass was conveniently fractured. 

The innkeeper brought from a cabinet in 
the wall a decanter anda couple of glasses, 
deposited them upon a small table beside his 
goast, and then seated himself opposite the 

tier. 

‘** You've a comfortable nest here, Hoadley,” 
said Therwell, as the other did not speak. 
‘‘T must say that Sir Allyn has done well by 
you. You did not make a bad change from 
being valet to the late Baronet to being inn- 
keeper for yourself,” 

‘Well no,” replied Hoadley, a satisfied 
smile flitting over his rubicund face. “ This 
is a good business, and I have made money by 
it, I dont deny that.” 

‘‘ Why then did you wish to seeme? You 
told me last night that I could depend upon 
you as heretofore.” 

“Bo you can, Therwell—so you can,” 
interrupted the ore Neon that 
if you will do as I . The truth is, 


believe Sir Allyn ain’s going to last mach 
longer. He's & mere shadow now. If he 
: should die, it would be all up with us, for his 





daughter wouldn’s stand any nonsense, I 
assure you, She’s one of the upright and 
downright sort, not at all ehilly.shally like 
the Baronet, Where he is weak she ia strong, 
She is head of Edencourt, and has been for 
years.”’ 

“ But what has this to do with us?” 

‘A good deal. It Sir Allyn dies I shall be 
¢arned out of the inn, that's all. Miss Dare 
don’t like me. I’m sure of that. Under the 
circumstances, I mast feather my ness quickly, 
or nos at all,” 

‘* What would you do?" 

The innkeeper hesitated, directed a fartive 
glance at the impassive face of Therweil, his 
own sinister countenancs exhibiting an ex- 
pression of doubd and anxiety, and then he 
said, boldly,— 

‘The truth is, Therwell, I’ve a family 
dependent upon me, andI must do what I 
oan while I’ve the chance. Ithas occurred to 
me that I can say something that Sir Allyn 
would pay handsomely for, besides letting me 
go scot-free.” 

He paused, half frightened at his own 
temerity, and looked at hiscompanion, Ther- 
well was regarding him with a cold smile, his 
face not having lost its impassiveness- But 
there was something in his eyes that caused 
Hoadley to shrink back with fear. 

‘Go on !"’ said the guest, in his bland, oily 
tones. “ Ox shall I finish the story for you? 
You want to make a good bargain, Your 
gaing in trade come in too slowly to suit you. 
You are ready to make terms with whoever 
will pay you the best. You will be faithful 
to me if I can pay you handsomely.” 

The innkeeper muttered that the case had 
been stated in a nut-shell. 

‘‘ Well, Hoadley, that’s all well enough. I 
don't blame you. Everyone for himeelf— 
that’s my motto. Iocan show you thatI can 
pay you better than Sir Allyn can, besides 
continuing you at DareArms. You have only 
had this place rent-free. How would you like 
to own the inn, with the few sores at- 
tachea?’’ 

Hoadley’s eyes sparkled greedily. 

‘That would suit me,” he muttered. 

“If you are faithfal to me then, you shall 
have it in one month from to-day,” declared 
Therwell, ‘If you play me false, you cannot 
seriously ivjare me, for I have another witness 
to back me. The result would be on the one 
hand that you would be disgraced, kicked out, 
and, perhaps, imprisoned. On the other hand 
you would possess a neat property that would 
do to leave to your children.” 

‘Bat how can you give me the deed in one 
month?” 

“Easily enough,” and a self-complacent 
look beamed from the usually dull eyes of 
Therwell. ‘In one month I shall be the hus- 
band of Miss Dare!" 

‘“* She has consented then ?” 

“OF course. Oould — refuse? To oe 
her father, she has agreed to marry mea 
date mentioned, Ae her husband, I shall be 
owner here. It is for your interest to see me 
master of Edencourt, for we are so leagued 
together that our interests are one. You oan- 
not betray me without endangering yourself, 
and I must be trae to you! I know you, 
Hoadley,” and Therwell smiled. “ You but 
threatened to reveal all to raise your value in 
my eyes. Bat you see now whom it is for your 
interest to serve!’ 

‘* Yes, I see!’ said the innkeeper, satisfied 
with the promises of the ex-secretary, and 
thinking to himself that, when Therwell 
became Sir Allyn’s son-in-law, he should claim 
even greater emoluments than those promised. 
“It is for my interest to stick to you, Ther- 
well, To be candid, I didn’s mean what I said 
about Sir Allyn, for he might choose fo use 
my confession against me. It's settled, then, 
that I am to own the inn ina month from 
to-day?” Pere" ~ 

“Yes, you may depend upon me, i 
Therweil, convinced that he could trust bis 
confederate. ‘I shall not break my w : 
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‘Have you seen Shaworogs since you left 
Edencourt ?”’ 

The guest returned an evasive reply. Shaw- 
cross Was 7 oe alluded to by Sir Allyn 
as the third witness againet him, the others 
being Tberwell and Hoadley. It was not in 
accordance with the caution usually exercised 
by the ex-seoretary to unveil his resources to 
anyone, 80 Hoadley was left as wise as before 
with regard to the man for whom he had in. 


quired, 

“I cannot stay long,” said the guest, 

uring & draught of brandy from the 

canter, ‘‘ lest I be missed and it be suspected 
that Iam here. Remember that we are in 
the same box, Hoadley, and if anything 
happens to me you will share my fortunes, 
good, oF bad, as they may be.” 

The innkeeper promised unswerving fidelity, 
and the two engaged in discussing their past 
and future, revealing nothing more that bore 
— the mystery in the life of Sir Allyn. 

rs, Amry, under the window, listened to all 
they said and at last stole away, while Ther- 
well was shaking hands finally with his 
confederate. She glided down the road, 
keeping close to the hedge, and muttered,— 

‘* Tam upon the track of some deep villiany 
against Sir Allyn and Miss Dare, and I will 
unveil it if human being can, and save them 
both from misery. There is something 
behind this talk of marriage. There is some 
reason why Mies Dare has sonsented to become 
Therwell’s wife. I must discover that reason. 
In any case,” she added, “I can bea friend 
to Ilde Dare. When she befriended me to- 
day she little knew that she was giving a 
home to one who would come powerfally to 
her aid in her hour of deepest peril!” 


OHAPTER XVIL 


Oh, sunny love ! 
Crown'd with fresh flow’ring May. 
Breath like the Indian clove. 
Eyes like the dawn of day, 
Oh, sunny love ? 
Frances A. Butler. 


Dvnine the two or three days succeeding 
the events narrated in the preceding chapter 
Sir Allyn Dare kept his own rooms, being 
prostrated by # low, nervous fever, which 
without being dangerous demanded all the 
care and attention his devoted daughter could 
bestow. During this time Miss Arsdale kept 
her own apartments, not wishing to meet the 
unwelcome guest of the family, and Therwell 
was left to his own resources. He took his 
meals alone, went over the estate again and 
again, visited the adjoining farms,and, under 
cover of darkness, sought another interview 
With the landlord of the Dare Arms. I¢ is 
Boarcely necessary to say that the strange 
seamstress, Mrs, Amry, kept a vigilant watch 
on “= ——_ “ey being seen, 

out endanger er 
Edenconrt, ae: aueetes 
On the morning of the fourth day the 
Baronet was sufficiently recovered to assume 
sing: gown, and to seat himeelf by one 
of his windows, from which he could look ont 
upon the lawn, river, and woodland. It was 
& charming morning, warm and bright with 
the genial sunshine of the declining month. 
The trees had never before looked to him s0 
green and abundant in their foliage, and the 
lawn had never before appeared so amooth and 
velvety. He sighed as he looked, and thought, 
in his own heart, that had it not been for this 
Princely heritage his daughter might have 
—_ to wed whom she would, and her 
ature might have been fair and cloudless, 
Better I had been a t!"" he mar- 
mured, tears overflowing his eyes, and his 
Worn features working with cmoiien. ** Better 
Tide had been born a peassnt’s child. She 
might then have been happy.” 
© strove to hide his agitation by an uncon- 


The young girl’s face was 

4 and resolute. Her dark, magnetic 

eyes had in their depths a tinge of grief, but 
her manner was cheerful, She had not spent 
her time in useless repining, but in busy 
thought and continued action. She had not 
relinquished all hope of freeing her father 
and herself from the hatefal bond imposed by 
their enemy. She was too brave to accept 
without resistance the fate that Therwell de- 
sired to force upon her, and this very 
determination to resist gave a spirited curve 
to her red lips and an elasticity to her soft 
step, that prevented anyone from dreaming of 
the sorrow that lay heavy at her heart. It 
was remarkable that all her cares and 
anxieties had failed to blunt her delicate 
feminine tastes, and that her attire was as 
carefally arranged now as in happier days. 
Her -hued dress was enlivened at the 
throat by a knot of bright scarlet ribbon, and 
among her loose golden-tinted curls nestled a 
bit of scarlet verbena. 
She approached her father with a gentle, 
gliding movement, deposited the salver upon 
@ small table at his elbow, and said, with 
assumed lightness,— 
- “ Here is your breakfast, papa. You must 
eat something this morning. You have played 
the hermit several days, and it is time to 
change the réle. Bee what I have brought 








you!” 
(To be continued). 
CONSTANCE CAREW. 
eel 
CHAPTER V. 


“rove ME! Is THAT ALL?” 


Tre morning sun rises as though deeds of 
violence were unknown in the world; and 
Constance Oarew, as soon as breakfast is 
over, sets off to walk down to the shore. 

She is looking very unwell this morning; 
her eyes are heavy, her heart is sad, and her 
cheeks are far paler than when she was in 
— although a stiff breeze blows in from 

@ Ben. 

Since the gracious manner in which she 
behaved to Mre. Treleaven and her family 
last eveniag, her father has ceased to trouble 
her about going to that lady's house, feeling 
satisfied that time only is needed to make 
her ered submit to what she cannot 
avert. 

Constance feela this to be the case her. 
self; but as minor misfortunes are always 
swallowed up, or dwarfed into nothingness, by 
some great catastrophe, so Constance finds all 
her domestic troubles reduced to insignificance 
by the horror and fear which Sir Wilfred’s 
crime has brought into her life, 

“I ought to speak, I ought to denounce 
him!” says a voice coming as from her 
conscience. ‘But I cannot! I cannot! This 
struggling between my love and my sense of 
right, is torturing my very soul, till I can do 
nothing and can think of nothing else.” 

She walks on, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, and heeding no one whom she 
meets. 

Bat for all that, she is conscious that shere 
are a good — people about, the little 
watering-place being pretty full of visitors; 
and partly to avoid them, partly drawn on by 
the same kind of fascination which the scene 
of his crime is said to have for a murderer, 
Constance Carew walks on the railway sea- 
wall, which is a favourite promenade and 
that goes about half way to Dawlish. 

For the first mile she meets a good number 
of people; but the wall is too long for mere 
strollers to the end, and presently she has it 
all to herself as she walks in the direction of 
the headland, the extreme point of which ie 


his “een entered, a small silver} A tunnel runs under this, and on the sides 
tray en with tempting delicacies. and summit of the headland are handsome 
ve, but still| villas dotted here and there, some of them 


with terraced gardens, one of the prettiest 
spots to be found for miles round. 

The sea-wall terminates with a flight of 
steps leading down to a narrow stone wall 
which runs under the side‘of the arch of the 
railway bridge that spans Smugglers Cove. 

In ordinary weather this low wall affords a 
safe path for pedestrians, though nervous 
people may well hesitate to try it; but when 
the sea is stormy and the tide is high, the 
spot is a decidedly dangerous one, for the big 
waves swell into the cove and break with a 
tremendous roar, sweeping completely over 
the footway that is only a little above high. 
water mark, 

Smugglers Lane leada from the Cove to the 
high road between Dawlish and Teigomonth, 
& winding picturesque spot, romantic alike 
for its beauty and ita associations. 

Constance has almost reached the top of 
the steps with which the sea. wall terminates. 
To her left is the railway line with the red 
cliffs, a couple of hundred feet high, towering 
up above; to her right is the wide reesiess 
sea, the waves foam. crested, the tide coming 
in swiftly, for the current here is strong, sad 
the water that gurgles and splashes below 
must already be more than twenty feet deep. 

Before her, in full view, is the opening of 
the tunnel, and she stands and gezes at it, 
wondering, a8 she ig constantly wondering 
now, what did actually take place in that 
tannel when she last passed through it. 

So intent is her gaze, 80 absorbed is she ir 
psinfal thought, that she does not see a man 
come up the ateps from the Cove a few yards 
ahead, and the boom of the waves drowns the 
sound of his footsteps as he approaches her. 

. ** Miss Carew!" 

The voice startles her. She looks at him: 
suddenly, her face changes, an expression of 
repulsion comes over her features, and she 
steps back to let him pass without coming 
nearer to her, 

What happens nex‘ is but the work of an 
instant. 

Sir Wilfred Marshall springs forward, 
clutching her by the arm, and in a voices of 
command, and with an expression of horror 
upon his countenance, cries, — 

“Look!” 

She does look, and sees that she is on tke 
very edge of the sea-wall, that half an inch 
more and she would have fallen into the deep 
gurgling water below. 

The sight unnerves her, a trembling comes 

over her limbs, her body sways, and she 

would scarcely be able to save herself now, 

if Sir Wilfred did not literally drag her to the 

seat that is fixed in the wall which divides 

the railway line from the promenade. 

For a few brief seconds she sits here with 

her eyes closed, unconscious of all around her, 


| but she is quickly recalled to the present by 


i Sir Wilfred Marshall pleading ten- 
derly. 

** Constance, my darling, look at me, speak 
to me. I was coming to call upon you. I 
have something to tell you!” 

‘‘Something to tell me!’ she repeats, 
passing her hand slowly over her white fore- 
head. 

‘‘ Yes,” he repeats tenderly, ‘‘ something I 
want very much to tell you.” 

She opens her eyes, withdraws herself a 
little from his embrace, then says faintly,— 

‘* Yes, tell me!” 

“I Jove you!” he replies passionately, 
clasping her hand, and pressing it to his lips, 
‘Love me!’ she repeats slowly, with- 
drawing her hand from his graep. ‘“ Love 
me! Is that all?” 

“Ts that all?” he echoes in amazement. 

‘* Yea; have you nothing else to tell me?” 
she asks, in a piteous tone. 

‘‘No; what else should I have to tell?” he 
demands. ‘I love you; I ask you to be my 








demeanour, as the door opened, and 





locally called the Parson and Clerk. 


wife |” 
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A shudder passes over her frame, a sob 
ohokes her utterance, 

Love! What right has this man to talk 
to her of iove when his hands are dyed with 
the life-blood of a fellow-oreature! She 
tries to be indignant with him, and fails, 

Her heart is a traitor, she does love him; 
ghe tries to hide ber love; but it looks out of 
her eyes, it breathes in the very tones of her 
voice, and she tacitly admits it, when she 
aeks in a low, fearfal tone,— 

“Bat there is something else; something 
you must tell me first. No, no! you mustn't 
come near me with that between as.” 

She shrinks back from him with such 
evident repugaauce, that he is both pained 
and angry, and he gives some expression to his 
teelings when he says,— 

‘‘Upon my word, I don’t know what you 
mean! What is it that stands between us?” 

‘How can I tell you? How can I speak of 
is?” she moans. ‘“ Your oonscience, your 
conscience must tell you!” 

‘‘My conscience iz void of offence against 
you,” he answers, in a troubied tone; “ you 
are evidently Isbouring under some mia- 
apprehension, some delusion. Teli me what 
is is, and I will satisfy you if I can,” 

But Constance only shrinks farther from 
him, wringing her hands, while her voice is 
mute; and just then an embarrassed cough 
falls upon their ears, and Mr, Goodwin, one of 
the curates at the church the Carews attend, 
hesitates, not knowing whether to stop and 
speak, or tO pass on, 

Constance looks round, sees & means of 
esoape from answering thia trying question, 
and extending her hand she says, cordially,— 

**Good- morning, Mr. Goodwin.” 

The clergyman takes her hand, bows to Sir 
Wilfred Marshall, and inquires after her 
health. 

“T am quite well, thank you," she replies, 
‘*bat I have just had a great fright. I was 
fianding looking at the tunnel, not thinking 
of where I was, when I discovered that I was 
on the very edge of the wall, and should have 
fallen into the sea if Sir Wilfred Marshall 
bad not caught me, There can be no doubt 
that you saved my life, Sir Wilfred,” she 
adds, turning to the Baronet and trying to 
speak and look as she would have spoken and 
jooked a couple of weeks ago. 

Bat the attempt is a failare. The words 
of love he has spoken have broken down the 
barrier of reserve between them; never again 
oan they be to each other the simple friends 
they were before, and, though their lives may 
never mingle, he will be to her the first man 
who has touched her heart with the magic 
wand of love; and she to him will be the 
only woman whom he bas ever wished to 
make his wife. 

Mr, Goodwin perceives that they are neither 
of them quite themselves thia morning, but 
this he considers soarcely wonderfal, con- 


sidering the narrow escape the young lady has | 
had; and he begins to talk of the danger of | 
this wide though unprotected sea-wall, when | 
@ column of spray rises from the sea, and | mer 
| evidence of my senses, my own hand was 


positively envelopes the whole party. 

They all laugh ; we must laugh if our hearts 
are breaking. Then they rise, and Constance 
says, lightly,— 

** We had better get away from hers, or we 
sball bave another shower-bath. Doesn't the 
sea look beautifal! I like it when it is rough 
like this," 

Tuen they begin to walk in the direction of 
Teignmouth, Sir Wilfred Marshall keeping on 
the onter edge of the path, Constance being 
between him and Mr. Goodwin. 

Oonstance Carew is not herself to-day, Tho 
Trighé she had a0 little tims ago has made her 
vimid and nervous, and more than once she 


to go ao perilously near the edge of the sea- 
wall 


She makes an effort to control this terror, 


oare of himself, and thinking, with satisfac. 
tion, that the strong wind, rising now into a 








e, is blowing inland ;.but once her pru- 
ence and self:command forsake her, and she 
cries, fearfally,— 

“Sir Wilfred, pray be carefal, or you will 
fall into the-sea | "’ 

‘*T shall not fall unless you push me,” he 
replies, gravely. 

She gives him one glance of keen reproach, 
then averts her head and keeps closer to the 
side of Mr. Goodwin. 

Bat his words sink into her heart. He will 
not fall into the sea unless she pushes him 
into it. Neither, in another matter, will his 
guilt be brought home to him if she does not 
betray him by confessing to the knowledge 
she has of his crime. 

“‘T never oan betray him,” she thinks, with 
a deep sigh, “ never; I would rather bear the 
punishment of his rash deed myself!” 

Words easily said, resolutions easily made, 
when there does not seem to be the remoteat 
probability of their ever being put to the test. 

The howling of the wind, which every 
moment grows more violent, and the crash 
and boom and grind of the breakers rushing 
in as for a race, and carrying tons of shingle 
back with them into the deeper sea, drowns 
the sound of their voices. In other places 
where the wall is more exposed to their 
fury, the waves come in with unbroken as- 
surance, leap against the wall, and expend 
themeelves in high columns of spray, with a 
persistence that is by no means pleasant to 
the pedestrian: all this makes conversation 
well nigh impossible, and by the time the 
party of three reach the more frequented 
— of the promenade they are all more or 

ess drenched with spray. 

‘‘T will get into the firat fy we meet and 
hasten home,” says Constance, nervously. ‘I 
am afraid of taking cold. I should advise 
you, gentlemen, to do the same.” 

‘* A little salt water won't burt me,” replies 
Sir Wilfred, diedainfully; “but youare wise 
to be prudent. Ob, here is a fly. Will you 

ive my one to your father, Miss 
ew, and tell him I shall call upon him this 
afternoon.” 

‘He won't be at home, he is never at home 
now,” she replies, hurriedly, scarcely knowing 
what she is saying. 

Then, a8 he helps her into the carriage, she 
says in an undertone which does not reach 
Mr. Goodwin's ears, — 

‘6 Don’t come, please.” 

An expression of pained surprice is all Sir 
Wilfred's anawer, as he raises his hat and the 
carriage drives away. 

As for Constance, she covers her face with 
her hands, while bitter tears flow from her 
eyes. 

All she has hoped for, all she has dreamed 
of concerning love and happiness have been 
offered to her, and, because of this unconfessed 
crime, she has been obliged to refuse them. 

“Tf I had not seen it myself, had not 
proved it for myself, I would not have believed 
he could have done it,” she moans, in her 
mental anguish; “but I cannot doubt the 


stained with that blood. Yeo, his crime 
divides us for ever ; bat I wiil keep his secret, 
and, cost me what it will, I will never divulge 
itl” 

These thoughts agitate her breast, till the 


carriage pulls up at her father’s door, and 
| Captain Carew comes ont into the hall to meet 


er. 

He holds an opened telegram in his hand, 
and there is an expression of annoyance on his 
countenance, as he says,— 

“You ought to have known better, Con- 
stance, than neglect to write to your school. 


| mistress, and tell her of your safe arrival. 
looke with terror at the Baronet as he seems | 


Here she hag telegraphed to me, and paid for 


| & reply!” 


‘‘T have meant to write,” replies the girl, 


| wearily taking the telegram in her hand, 
aeeuring herself that be is well able to take | 


‘but I have bad no time." 
‘*No time ?” echoes her father, impatiently. 
‘* What else have you had to do?” 


Some | 


Constance makes no immediate reply, bai 
reads the words of the telegram. 


“Did Miss Carew reach home in tafety ? 
; My sister is distracted on her account, 
** Canotine Bartow,” 


‘' Ié is very kind of Miss Mary to take suoh 
® warm interest in me,” remarks Constance, 
disdainfally. “I ought to have written 
yesterday, of course, bat few things, besides 
being thwarted, would distract Miss Mary 
Barlow.” 

‘Well, yes, the word does seem a litile on} 
of place,"*remarks Captain Oarew, thought. 
fally. * You ought to have written yester. 
day it ia true, but you are only a post behind 
time, and for aught they know, a letter may 
even now be on its way.” 

* Yes; Idon’t anderstand it,”’ replies Con- 
stance, impatiently; ‘‘ but we must answer 
this, and there is one comfort to be derived 
from it—a telegram will save my writing a 
letter.’’ 

No, you won't get out of it in that way,’ 
returns her father, with a grim smile, “ for I 
have telegraphed an answer, and said you 
wou'd write this afternoon.” 

“Then, I suppose I shall have to do ii,” 
says Constance, in a tone of resignation, as 
she goes to her own room to remove her wet 
garments, taking the telegram with her. 

A full hour elapses before she looks at ii 
again; then she is seated at a writing-table, 
pen in hand, about to indite a letter to Mise 
Caroline Barlow. 

‘* My sister distracted on her account,” she 
reads over again. 

‘Bat why? Wherefore?" she asks her. 
celf. 

“ Distracted on my account,” she repeats, 
the words gathering greater significance by 
reiteration. ‘‘Why, what oan she have 
heard, or read? What can she imagine?” 

The pen falls from her hand, her head 
droops. The shadow of coming evil is steal- 
ing over her, and she has no ark of refuge, no 
friend to whom she can turn for counsel in 
the hour of approaching danger. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DANGER DRAWS NEARER, 


A wHoLe week passes by unmarked by sny 
important event, in so far as Constance 
Oarew is concerned. ; 

Sir Wilfred Marshall has taken her lite- 
rally at her word, and has not called at Ki!- 
worthy House, and Constance does not know 
if he is at Natcombe Park, or if he has left 
the neighbourhood. 2 

Of course it is only right, after what hac 
passed besween them, that he should avoid 
her; but though Constance says this to her- 
self again and again, there is a dall pain in 
her heart, which clings to her siways, ana 
which she mentally connects with his ab- 
sence. 

Her father and Mrs. Treleaven are & little 
puzzled by her behaviour. She is mors 
amiable than the former had anticipated, ba! 
she is dull, apathetic, and almost weak in her 
words and actions, 

All ber high spirite, all her unconscious 
ride have deserted her. She is too indif- 
erent concerning things about her to contend 
for power, and she does not utter one word of 
rotest when required to give up her ows 
andsome bedroom and migrate to another 
wing of the house to suit the whim of her 
prospective step-mother, who desires to have 
the room for her own daughters. — 

Old Jenifer, watching ber darling, is not 
only indignant, but is seriously alarmed 81 
the — that has come over her, and she 
muées sadly. 

“Bhe's got something on her mind, I know 
‘she has. I see her give a jamp’at any unusaa! 
sound, and I see her face grow white and & 
scared look come into her eyes as though she'd 
seen something awfal and conldn’s forget it. 
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—— . 
I oan’s make out what itis, It isn’t love, it's 
fear that haunts her. Bat what can she have 
seen? What can she have done to be afraid 
of?" 

Bat she can get no answer to these 
questions, and the subject of her meditations 
spends most of her time in working the 
elaborate table-cover she had commenced on 
her retarn home, and ia reading history. 

Never does she go beyond the garden alone, 
and it is doubtfal if ske sald take a walk to 
she shore.or #stu the country if Miss Nellie 
Treleaven, accompanied by her brother or 
sister and ee eet alone, did not call and 
insist upon having company. : 

It is one of Captain Oarew's old-fashioned 
notions that unmafried girls ought not to 
read a newspaper; indeed, he had been known 

certain columns—li 


to cub oat ke the news. 
papers meet with on the Continent— 
peter it to fall into the hands of his 


wife. It iatherefore due to this prejudice on 
she part of ‘her father that Coristance knows 


no more about the » of which she 
witnested @ portion, than dames T¥eleaven 
sold her she evening after her return home. 


Itig from the seine source thatthe gets 
tutthet Getail»of the catastrophe, without in 
- way secking them. 

he, “With Nellie on one side and James 
Treleaven-on the other, are walking in the 
direction of Haldon, when the latter observes, 
sarelessly,;— 

‘¢Catchbull is fall of the inquest that is to 
be held upon that poor fellow to-day.” 

‘‘Who -is Gatchbull?” asks Oonstance, 
nervously. 

‘* My late father's partner, the man who is 
managing’ the practice,” replies the young 
man, “He wanted me to go with him, bat 
I hate anything of the kind. You have heard 
all about it, I suppose?’ he asks, looking at 
Oonstance, 

‘No, I don't know what you are talking 
abont,” she replies. ‘Papa never allows me 
so read a newepaper.” 

‘Oh! doesn’s he?” laughs the young 
man. “I more than half suspected it, you 
know,” he adds, with a twinkle of mischief 
in his eyes. “Bat he'll find-all that-kind:of 
thing sltered when we come to live with you; 
won't he, Nell?" 

His sister laughs, but casts a warning glance 
at him, as though'she would say, ‘Be darefal ; 
she is notialtogether on our side.” Bat he 
takes no heed of her caution, and continues,;— 

“ The inquest #0 be held to-day ia on the 
body of that man who wae found smashed up 
in the tunnel between Dawlish and Teign. 
mouth. He'was——" 

But Constance startles him by exclaiming 
in acsents of fear,— 

‘* What ! was the body found ?"’ 

“Yes, it was found, bat mutilated in a 
shocking manner. Two or three trains may 
have gone over him. He——" 

“Stop! stop! for pity sake, stop!” she 
cries, covering her face with her hands, “I 
Can't bear such-horrors,” she adds; removing 
her hands and revealing her startled eyes and 
ber colourless cheeks, ‘They unnerve me 
and make me feel sick and ill. Do det us talk 
of something more cheerful,”’ 
oa rH all means,’ assents James Treleaven, 

He is willing to do anything in his power to 
please her, anything to-win ‘her favour. 

Her grace and beauty have touched his 
susceptible heart, arid she is sufficiently alive 
to the advantages of wealth to consider her 
many thousands ‘by no means a’ drawback, 
while he has too good an opinion of himself 
to believe that: they will stand in the way of 
the sucosas of his anit. 

_ 50 they begin to talk about a regatta that 
os -- — —_ ae shortly, and about a 

aen p ch Captain Oarew proposes 
" Send aaah : 

Was rather unlucky that our last part 
should have taken place on the very or yOu 
returned home from London,” remarks Nellie, 
carelesaly. ‘‘Mamma wanted your father to 





telegraph for you to come by an earlier train, 
but he said he had forgotten about it until 
too late.” 

“I ‘wieh»he had telegraphed!” exclaims 
Constance, fervently. 

She is not thinking of the party, she is 
thinking of all the after misery she would 
have esoaped if she had not been unfortunate 
enough #6 travel by this particular train. 

“Yes, I wish it, too,” remarks James Tre- 
leaven. ‘Because it was in that train that 
the: font of blood was found. By the way, 
you = ’§ lose wbook that day, did you?” 

0. 7 


The word is before she realizes that 
it has passed . 

What made her speak, what impelled her 
to tell this’ fasehood she cannot 
explain, 

Bhe' has-aeted under the same kind of 

prompted her to change carriages 


f 


Y mi she saw Sir Wilfred Marshall 
dato the one she had just left. 
might have: been vanity that caused her 
$0 Actas she did thén, it is fear now, and yet, 
if Bhe could, she would recall that hasty ‘‘ no.” 
R nn ee en makes this impossible 
y y gay . 

“Tam glad of that. Of course, I didn’s 
think it was probable, but still it was possible 
you might have lost a book on the way and 
y elee had taken it. The police are 

ting a grand faes'about © novel, with the 
name ‘Constance’ written upon the fly leaf. 
It ia the only olué they have as yet, and they 
are intent upon making the most of it!” 

“ We have drifted back to an unpleasant 
subject again,” here interposes Nellie, sharply, 
‘and Constanos said she couldn’t bear it."’ 

Then addressing her prospective step-sister, 
the asks,— 

‘* Couldn’t we have a little jollification of our 
own when this wedding comes off?’ 

**T don’t see how,” replies Constance, glad 
of the change of subject. 

‘Don's you!" ories Nellie; ‘then I do, 
Oar parents will be away on their honeymoon ; 
suppose we young folks make up a party and 
run over to Paris. It would be fine fun, I 
‘think, and we might fake Aunt Sylvia with 
us to play propriety!” 

‘‘No; I should not like it-at all!" replies 
Constance, 

She says this so emphatically that Nellie 
lets the subject drop instantly, and for a few 
minutes there is an embarrassed silence, 
broken at length by James Treleaven say- 


ing,— . 

“YT wil we all lived in London, it would be 
so much more jolly; I could take you girls to 
the theatres and to all kinds of amusements, 
instead of vegétating as you are doing in this 
place.” 

“I wonder if vegetables can feel pain or 
pleasure,’ muses Constance, shoughifally. 
we. they cannot, I should like to be a veget- 

e." 

‘That ia tantamount to saying that you 
would rather be dead than alive,” retorts James 
Treleaven, in accents of reproof, ‘‘ and I don’t 
think that is at all a right feeling!” 

Constance sighs, bus makes no other answer, 
while her companions walk on by her side, 
and fartively regard her curiously. 

“(She has some seoreé grief that she ie brood- 
ing over,’’ Nellie mentally desides. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she is in love, and the man for whom she is 
pining cares nothing about her; but ii isn’t 
likely, with herface and figure and fortune. 
I wonder what it is. I can’s ask her, but I 
daresay she will tell me one day.” 

James, on the other hand; thinks she is 
pining because her father is going to marry 
again, and he feels vexed and resentfal in 
consequence, for althongh he and his sisters at 
first opposed the match, they have since 
become reconciled to it, and think that she 
ought to be the same, 

The rest of the walk is dull and monoto- 
nous, Constance ia silent unless directly 
addressed, and her companions soon get tired 


i 


of making conversation for one who is so 
little inolined to speak, 

In point of fact she can get no other thought 
in her head except that the body of the man 
has been found. 

Until the heard this terrible piece of news 
she had unconsciously clang to the hope that 
the man had escaped with his life. 

She had hoped that Sir Wilfred Marshall 
would have told her so, when he spoke of his 
love and she asked if there was noshing else 
he had to tell her. 

But that hope deseris her now, and Sir 
Wilfred, she believes, has fled from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

How she reaches home Without fainting, or 
shricking, or doing so0methiig wild and 
unusual ag & Polief to her pent-up misery; is 
known only to herself: but she patses at the 
outer gate, and says, With & Wretched attempt 
a to come in, beon 

“'T won't @sk you use I don’t 
feel very well, Good*bye.” 

‘** You will come round this evé@ing ?” asks 
Nellie, looking earnestly &% her pale cheeks 
amd troubled eyes. 

“I don't know, I will if I dan,” is the 
answer. 

‘*Mamma expeota you. 40 dinner,” persists 
Nellie, y 

Constance bows her head, and, having 
shake hands, she hastens up the carriage 
drive, afd Strning sharply to the left goes to 
thew@asermented window of the pretty morning- 
rodia, through which she believes she oan 
tater the house unobserved by any of the ger- 
vants and thake her way to her own room, 

She wants to be alone, shut away from the 
eye of every human being, s0 that she may 
throw off this disguise of enforced calmneus, 
and relieve her agonized heart with tears and 
sobs and groans. 

Bat here, in the morning-room, suociher 
surprise awaits her. 

Seated on the leas§ comfortable chair in 
the apartment, bolt upright, and looking ag 
stern and uncompromising as an emblem of 
Fate, is Miss Mary Barlow, the shrew and 
the terror of the scholastic establishment 
known as Denborough House, Hampstead. 

Q@onstance Carew has seen Misa Mary 
Barlow in a passion many times, has heard 
her rating the Bervants, storming alike at 
pupils and governesses; taking to task with 
no sparing tongue her own sister, the head of 
the school. Bat never has she seen her so 
stony, eo Medusa-like as now; and she closes 
the window behind her, and approaches her 
visitor with a feeling of personal apprehen- 
sion that is new her. 

‘* Miss Barlow," she says, timidiy, extend- 
ing her hand, ‘‘I never expected to see you 

ere,” 
Her hand is not taken, Miss Mary re- 
mains immovable ag & etatae, and the words 
seem to drop from her lips rather than to be 
spoken in the ordinary way, a9 ehe says,— 
‘Didn't you?” 
At any other time Constance would have 
resented the refasal to take her hand; now 
she scarcely notices it, but seats herecelf 
opposite her strange guest, and asks,— 
*‘ Did you come all the way from London to 
see me ? "” 
“No; I’m etaying with friends.at Badleigh 
Salterton!’’. ia the sharply uétered answer. 
‘* Bat I’ve come from there to see you !"’ 
Constance slightly bows. It is bat too 
evident that Mies Mary Barlow docs not 
come as @ friend, aud in her present frame of 
mind-the girl does not choose to ask her why 
she has called, 
There has always been a certain amount{of 
antagonism between Constance Carew and 
Miss Mary Barlow; and when there has 
seemed to be peace between them, it has 
rather been an armed neutrality than actaal 
friendship. 
Now that the girl is emancipated from 
school, she is independent of Miss Mary, and 
she would be rather inclined to smile at her 





severe aspect, if the dread of some serious 
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[zou DEFY ME!" MISS BARLOW CRIES, STARTING TO HER FSET, ‘‘ AND I SHALL DO AS I THINE BEST! '’) 


@anger, some fresh complication, did not make 
ker heart quail, 

Bat, with an effort, she assumes a cheerful- 
negs che is far from feeling, and asks, 
courteously, — 

‘Is Mies Carrie quite well?" 

‘* Bhe is,” answers Miss Mary, briefly. 

“ And Myra?” 

“ Yes.” 

“* Are either of them with you ? '’ Constance 
continues to question. 

‘No; Icame to Badleigh Salterton because 
I would make an opportunity for seeing you,” 
zays the old lady, sharply. ‘‘ You know why 
I have come !” 

‘(Indeed I do not,’ replies the girl, 
promptly, and there is so much evident truth 
in her words that Miss Mary thinks it neces- 
sary to be more explicit, and she says, in a low, 
sepulchral tone, as though fearfal anybody 
outside the room might hear, and yet deter- 
— that Oonstance should not lose one 
word, — 

‘I came because what I have to say could 
not be written without compromising both 
you and me.” 

* Btill you have not told me what it is that 
brings you so far,” says the girl, growing 
more calm and collected as her visitor becomes 
excited, 

‘*Bince you will have it,” ories the old 
woman in her usual shrill tones. ‘ I come to 
aek you what happened after I was so unfor- 
funate as to put you into the railway carriage 
with that strange man on the day you left us?” 

Mies Mary’s threatening, mysterious 
behaviour bas fo pt Constance for a ques- 
tion of this character, and she has rapidly 
decided not to follow her first impulses and 
deny —— but to tell the truth, as far 
as it concerns herself, keeping nothing back 
bat her recognition of Sir Wilfred Marshall, 
and the scene she had half heard, half wit- 
nessed in the tunnel. 

She can do Sir Wilfred no good by allowing 





it to be = that she had travelled all 
the way with the unfortunate man, and she 
may save herself from the ignominy of a public 
accusation, 

So now she answers coldly,— 

“TI don’t admit your right to question me, 
but, since you take so deep an interest in the 
matter, I willansweryou. Nothing happened 
of any importance. The gentleman to whom 
you refer did not speak to me nor I to him 
until we reached Bath ; then I asked how long 
the train would wait, and he answered ‘ But a 
few minutes.’ It was the only occasion upon 
which I heard his voice. Thanks to the hurry 

ou were in on reaching ei- ro my 
uncheon was left in the cab. I nothing 
to eat or to drink, and this, with the railway 
journey, gave me a fearfal headache, so that I 
wished to get a cup of tea at Bath, but dared 
not leave the train to do so. 

** At Exeter I did get out and went to the 
refreshment room; bat, feeling very sick, I 
got into an empty when I returned to 
the train, and in that I remained alone until 
I alighted at Teignmouth. I was still 20 sick 
when I reached home that I had to go to bed 
atonce, Are you satisfied ?"’ 

For a second or two Miss Barlow does not 
speak, for the girl's statement bears upon it 
she impress of truth; but, after a little hesi- 
tation, she asks, significantly, — 

“And what became of your book ‘The 
Mystery of the White Friar’? Did you bring 
that —_ — ry Ape ens —_ = hea : 

“My * repeats Constance, vaguely, 
‘ Had I a book?" 

She is not a good actress, When she spoke 
before she spoke the truth, now she is evading 
giving a cirect reply, and Miss Mary bursts 
out angrily,— 

‘Had you a book? Didn't I give it into 
your hands myself?” 

Then, suédenly changing her toné, she asks 
with an attempt at kindliness,— 

‘““Why do you play with me like this? 





Why don’t you tell me frankly that the 
wretched — tried to —_ you, that in the 
struggle carriage door was opened, pro- 
bably by you intending to escape, that in the 
scuffle you pushed him out, or he fell out, and 
that when the train stopped you were #00 
much frightened to give the alarm? Tell 
me that this is so, and I shall pity you and 
gave you!” 

‘IT oannot say anything of the kind, 
because it would not be true!" replies Con- 
stance, gravely and steadily, ‘The man 
who was in the carriage with me from London 
to Exeter, only answered my question at 
Bath, and from Exeter I had a carriage all tc 
myself to this place,” 

“I don’t believe you!" is the outspoken 
remark made by the baffled woman. _ 

Constance only lifts her shoulders with an 
expression which her companion construes 
—— = defiance. * b 

ese two women always jarred upon eac 
other; and had Miss Mary’s theory of what 
passed in the railway carriage been true, hers 
was certainly not the shoulder upon which 
Constance would have confessed it. 

‘You defy me!” she ories, starting to her 
feet, ‘and I shall do as I think best.” 

Constance becomes a shade paler, and her 
See Seen ee each apealiiog to bamnet 

a » as g ersell, 
says,—‘‘If it were not for the good name of 
our school, which is at stake, I would go before 
& magistrate and recognise that blood-stained 
volame as yours.” 

“The good name of their school?” Con- 
stance clutches to this hope as a drowning 
man might grasp a straw; but she makes n0 
comment until she sees Captain Carew coming 
towarda the house, and she says fearfully, — 

** Here is my father!" 

“Then I will wait for him,” says Miss 
Mary, grimly, and she reseats f, while 
Constance wrings her hands in mute despair, 

(To be continued.) 
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(KVERY MOMENT THE WATER ROSE HIGHER TILL IT TOUCHED THE BOTTOM OF THE FLY !] 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE COLONEL’S FIANCEE. 
oe 
CHAPTER I. 
BELATED. 


THE gun ia setting behind heavy masses of 

dark grey clouds whose sharply-defined edges 
betoken stormy weather. The deep yellow of 
the sky above is reflected in the great pools of 
the marshy land, making the whole scene look 
like one of the masterpieces of England's 
greatest artist, and Maude Brandon, walking 
quickly along the high road which leads from 
Broxbourne to Rydon, looks with appreciative 
eyes on her surroundings, which are soffi- 
rm unfamiliar not to have lost their 
charm, 
_ Bat in October the sun makes no long delay 
in taking his farewell of thia earth of ours. 
Very, very quickly now it drops out of sight, 
the yellow light fades out of the sky, the gold. 
gleams vanish from the pools, and a cold 
breeze springs up, making the endless rows of 
poplars sway restlessly to and fro as though 
they almost dreaded the coming night; their 
leaves rustle and marmur myeteriously, and 
Mande looka around with a shiver. 

Night seems to have fallen so suddenly, and 
she, a London-bred girl, feels almost terrified 
&t the black shadows which lie acrogs her path, 
and makes what haste she can lest total 
darkness should come over the land before she 
reaches the lodge gates of Rydon Hall. 

Not that even then her lonely walk will be 
at anend, for Sir Geoffrey Incent’s estate is 
& large one, and the walk up the avenue is 
nearly a mile in length; but once within the 
gates she knows she will be in safety; her 

heart will not beat quite so wildly at every 
sound, nor will she fear that every bush con- 
ceals an enemy, 





Bat Rydon Lodge is still more than a mile 
away, and Maude hurries on as fast as her 
manta ee 3 her, for there is another and 
worse dread lurking in her heart—the dread 
of what Lady Incent will say when she hears 
of her governess’s escapade, for that lady is a 
great stickler for pr » and would con- 
sider there was something ee repre- 
hensible in the conduct of a young lady who 
could be out alone after dusk. 

Certainly Miss Brandon had never meant 
to outrage the proprieties, and Lady Incent 
could not honestly lay more than a little 
thoughtlessness to her but then a 
governess has no right to be thoughtless. 

It was just three months since they had 
come down to Rydon, and this was the first 
afternoon Maude had had entirely at her own 
disposal, The temptation of a good brisk 
walk along the level, well-made road into the 
nearest town, and the pleasure of doing a little 
shopping on ber own account, free from 
the remarks and questions of her pupils, had 
been too strong to be resisted. 

It was only. half. two when she had 
started from the Hall, but she bad loitered a 
little in the town, and now it was long past 
five, and she had two miles more to walk 
before she would find herself once again within 
the shelter of her pleasant school-room. 

She hoped nervously that Lady Incent 
might bein ignorance of her expedition, or else 
that the faint grey twilight would last until 
she reached the Hall that she might assert 
she had been in ‘' before dark.” 

She had almost forgotten her fears of the 
lonely road in her still deeper dread of Lady 
Incent’s displeasure, when the sudden sound 
of wheels set her heart beatin — again, 
and when the flashing lights of the advancing 
vehicle came in sight she drew herself into 
the shadow of the hedge, and moved more 
slowly, hoping its ocoupant might pass her 
unperceived, but the light fell fall upon her, 
and, with an exclamation of surprise and 








—- the vehicle came to a stop, and a 
good-looking young’fellow of two-or three-and- 
twenty sprang to the ground. 

“TI am in lack!” he said, a as 
Maude reluctantly drew nearer to him, 
‘s Where on earth have you been?” 

‘*I walked over to Broxbourne, I never 
thought it would be dark before I could get 


“To Broxbourne! Why, you must be fii 
to drop. Jump in, Miss Brandon, and I'll 
drive you home in no time," 

Bat Mande shook her head decidedly, 

**I would rather walk, thank you. If you 
would only go on, Mr. Inoent.” 

** A likely thing!'’ protested the young man. 
‘s T never can get & chance of speaking to you 
without those kids hanging round you all the 
time. ’Tisn’t likely I shall throw away an 
opportunity when I do get one.” 

Probably the darkness hid the trouble in 
the girl's face, but there were tears in her 
voice when she spoke again. 

‘Please do go on. I am afraid Lady 
Incent will be very angry at my being out 80 


la 

** You would be later still if I were to take 
you at your word and leave you to walk. 
Come, jamp up!" 

Bat Maude was resolute. 

*T am afraid Lady Incent would be aiill 
more angry at my arriving at the Hall under 
your escors. You know the old proverb bids 
us of two evils choose the least — "’ 

“ You are complimentary, Miss Brandon!” 
interrupted the young man, in an injured 
tone. ‘Of course if you look upon my society 
as an evil——” 

‘I did not mean that,” put in Maude, 
quickly. ‘I was looking at the position from 
your mother’s point of view.” 

“See here, Miss Brandon,” Oyril said, 
quietly ignoring this last remark, ‘‘I cannot 
leave you here in the darkness. If you won't 
let me drive you to the Hall I shall walk be- 
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side you all the way, 80 yousee you had better 
be reasonable and jamp in. I will put you 
down before you reach the house.” 

“ Bat Griffiths——"’ 

‘Don't worry yourself, the lodge-gates will 
De open. Grifitha knows I hate to be kept 
Waiting.” 

There ceemed nothing for it bat to yield, 


you love!"’ 

** Bat I do not love you, Mr, Inoent.” 

‘Tg thas your last word?” asked the young 
man, angrily. ‘Won't you even try to care 
for me? Why should you spurn my love?” 

“I don't!” cried the girl,in a distressed 
aud ® minute later they were driving together ["voice. ‘‘Oh! Mr. Incent, don’t be vexed with 
‘*owards the Hail. me, but indeed I can’smake myself care, and 

«In spite of her dismay it certainly was a | I am sure that in «tittle While 

@elief to the girl that she had not to. what a “are making, and be glad 

@my more of those dark shadowsmnd” po our paths mast always 
” ‘ 


—- pools alone, 
“Zt ‘her companion had been but were oleee se the house now. Lights 
= Incent she would almost from gr re Sntiing through 


} short twilight drive, but everwimoe his [the trees ; in ant¥iter:minute they would have 
haunted thewehool- | reached the ball door 


the . 
room on one ‘or another “ You r. 
Seraarecece a eeeeeny | Octate rar ea 


— bat nos till —5; ‘mene eae you ver = 
e eae rates, unperce as held 
h her. band olaaped in his, “I wouldtry and 


don, aad mow it’s my turns Short = a Good-bye, Mr, Incent,@eod- 
Very sadly Maude Brandon went up to her 
own room, She didnot love Cyril, and heshe 


admired her, and had feared that he might, Bayswater : first as governess- 
under the circumstances, think @ little love- | pupil, where the made no friends, neither 
making would be admissible, but that he | pupils nor teachers looking upon her as one 
cared for her enough to wish her to be his | of themselves; latterly as junior governess, a 
wife seemed incredible. post which monopolisedall her time—even her 
Her utter amazement seemed to deprive her | very evenings being occupied, since all mend- 
of the power of speech, and Cyril went on | ing which was beyond her pupils’ power fell, 
again, more impetuously now that he had | asa matter of course, to her. 
broken the ice, but not legs earnestly. Mies Welle, the principal, was not an unkind 
“TI love you dearly, and I think I could | woman,and perhaps she saw the work was a 
make you happy,” he said, tenderly. ‘You | jidtle-too mach for*her janior governess, for 
should vever have reason to regret: your | when she received a letter from her old pupil 
choice. I think I have loved you from the | Lady Incent, asking ber to recommend a 
first, but I did not find ont my seoret till last | governess for «her-two little girls, she showed 
month, andfromthaftime tothis I've never had | the letter to Mande Brandon, and ‘advised her 
@ chance of speaking to yeu alone. I did think | 40 accept the post. 
of writing, but that seemed such a cold way It seemed to Maude at first as though a 
of doing things, and I hoped. as.goon as the | miracle had been wrought for her deliverance. 
Dingworths and Taylors went I should beable | Day by day the monotonous round of sobool- 
to make an opportunity, but fortane has | life had gtown more irksome to her. Each 
Tavoured me to-night. Miss Brandon, you will | morning she had felt more unequal to facing 
gay ‘yes’?” the daily-dradgery, and had only forced her- 
Maude found her voice at last. self to rise by remembering the old words— 
“Toannot. Itis quite impossible! '’ 
“ Be the day weary, or be the day long, 


‘* Why not?” 
** I do not love you!” At length it ringeth to evensong ;” 
ing -herseif with the thought: that 


‘You might try—unless there is someone 
elee.”” and consoling 

‘'Qh, no! there is no one else!’ was the | in little more¢han sixteen hours she would be 
hurried answer. able to lie down again and forget her weariness 

‘* Then, darling, I will not. take ‘no’ foran | in sleep. 
answer. I love you so dearly that I believe in She had grown so hopeless and dispirited 
time you will learo to like me."’ that it never even ocourred to her to change her 

“T like you now,” said the girl, frankly; | position’and go as resident governess in a 
‘*bat I thought that love such as you'want | family where her life would at least not quite 
Springs up spontaneously; and—forgive me, | so much resemble that of an animated ma- 
Mr. Incent—but I feel I shall never love you | chine, and now Misa Wells' suggestion that 
in that way. Won’s you éry.and forget what | she should write to Lady Inoent: came like a 
you have said to-night, and believe Iam very | breath of freedom to her imprisoned spirit. 
éorry for having unconsciously been the cause ‘*How good of you to think of me!’ she 
of giving you pain?’ said, ina shaky voice, while tears of weakness 

“You need not do it, anless you. choose,” glittered in her eyes. ‘' Oh! Misa Wells, if 

Maude sighed. ouly she would have me!”’ 

I think you ought to-be glad I'do not love ‘She will take any one whom I recommend,” 
you,” she said, after a few momenta\ thought. _ replied the principal. ‘‘ You need not return 
** What do you suppose your mother would say , to the schoolroom,” she added, kindly. ‘I 
if she heard [had promised to be your wife? | will see to your class, so sit down here and 
and do you suppose for one moment that Sir | write your note quietly,” 

Geoficey would consent to his heir wedding a There was a gtave look on Misa Wells’ face 
peaniless governess ?”’ as she closed the door upon Maude Brandon. 

‘*Oh! I daresay there would be a bit of a | She had seen for some time the girl was flag- 
row at first, but they would soon ovol down | ging, and had been quite delighted at the 
when they found we wouldn’s give in, and I | thought of transferring her to a post where 





don't believe you’re such a coward that youjthere would be fewer demands upon her 
couldn’t face a storm for the sake of the manj| strength; but the trembling voice, the ready 


tears, had not been lost upon her, and she 
wondered uneasily now whether Mande was 
really strong enough to take charge of Lady 
Incent’s little ones, 

However, her doubts took practical form, 
and the same evening Maude found heraelf 
chatting with the doctor, without the least 
idea he was regarding her from a professional 
point of view. 

“You want a change, young lady,” he re- 
marked,as she bade him good “pie? 
& tonic would do youno harm. I: ‘eeind 
some, and mind youtake it regularly.” 

Miss Wella was very considerate, and: re. 
leased Maude from half her duties, bidding 
her commence her ions ; and“when, 
























Within a week she was to join herpupils, 
them to Eastbourne; ab@ the 


accompany 
tho ofth seemed to ‘whe girl 
| very thought of the ses give the gir 


“(Weite ©.me sometimes,” Miss Wells said, 
Wwhen'the badeher good-bye. ‘I shall always 
ae to heaf how you get on, my dear,” 

Mande, with a grateful kiss, ran down 
the 8, and a minute later had lefs Minerva 
—. hind, and a rew chapter of her life 
had begun—a chapter that went on smoothly 
and happily all through the summer, 

The chiidren were fairly docile,and Mande felé 
more happy and free thanshe had felé for years, 
It was holiday time too, and the little Incents 
were accustomed to make the mostof it. The 
long morniegs on ‘the beach, the scramble 
over the Downs to Beachy Head, and the 
pleasant evenings in the gardens were an utter 
novelty, and, if possible, a source of more 
delight to Maude than they were to her 
charges. 

Even when the holidays were over, and 
they went down to Hertfordshire, and the 
regular schoolroom routine was in fail swing, 
sue felt she could hardly be gratefal enough 
to Miss Wells for transferring her from the 
large class-rooms of Minerva Lodge to the 
pretty echoolroom at Rydon Hall. 

Some’girls might have chafed ‘at the dal- 
ness and waut of real freedom, bat Maude 
found no fault with the fact that from eight 
in the morning till nineat night she had nota 
minute at her own disposal. She really liked 
teaching, and the children were bright enough 
to do hor credit and loving enongh not to 
make their continued presence burdensome, 

There was only one real worry to the 
young governess in her life at Rydon Hall, 
and that was the persistency with which Cyril 
Incent haunted their walks, and the numerous 
pretexts he discovered for appearing in the 
schoolroom. 

At first it seemed to her only. natural he 
should like to see something of his sisters; 
but instinct soon told her it was not for their 
sakes he penetrated so often into the east wing 
through the baize doors which shut off the 
sohool-room party from the rest of the house, 
and fear lest Lady Incent: should be annoyed 
made her do her best to keep him at & 
distance. ‘ 

Now, thanks to her unlucky expedition into 
Broxbourne, her efforta had been rendered 
useless, and he had gone even farther shan she 
had feared. 

Hastily taking off her outdoor things, and 
knowing her tea would be waiting, she went 
into the schoolroom, expecting to find it 
empty, but, to her dismay, the tall figure of 
Lady Incent stood by the uncurtained win- 
dow. It she had been standing there five 
minutes earlier Maude knew that ehe must 
have seen her alight from the dog-cart—mast 
have known that she had been driving with 
Oyril. 

Very handsome looked Lady Incent in her 
long sweeping tea-gown of heliotrope plash, 
with ite soft folds of primrose surah in front; 
but there was an expression on her face which 
boded no good to the unlucky offender whose 
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peart sank with dread as she advanced into 


the room. 

For a minute not a word was spoken ; shen 
Maude broke the’ silence. 

‘‘] walked into Broxbourne this after- 
noon—— 


“And drove back alone with my son!" 
concluded Lady Incent; ‘‘rather an unusual 
proceeding, Mies Brandon |” 

‘' T would far rather have returned alone,"’ 
said Maude, truthfally. ‘I wanted-to walk 
bat Mr. Incent insisted,” 

‘Of course he did;" was the icy answer 
tgonsidering the loneliness of the road: and 
the gathering darknees he really had no choice, 
The blame’ resta. entirely with you. You 
should not have been out so-late."’ 

‘‘Tam very sorry,” faltered the girl. ‘'I 
quite thought I should have been in before it 
grew dusk, but shopping always takes longer 
than one thinks it will.” 

“Oh! no donbst you think any excuse is 
better than none!” sneered her-employer ; 
“bat you forget that I am quite aware you 
knew Osaptain Taylor was leaving by the five 
o'clock train, and it was only natural to infer 
that Oyril woald drive him to the station. 
Your plans muat be laid a little better, Miss 
Brandon, before you will hoodwink me !”’ 

‘‘Lady Incent," cried Mande, indignantly, 
“you surely de not imagine I wished to see 
Mr. Incent?” 

A scornfal laugh was her only answer. 

“Sach an idea would never have occurred 
to me,"’ the girl went on, breathlessly, ‘I 
assure you, Lady Incent, I was very sorry 
when he overtook me,” 

“Why?” 

The abruptnesa of the question startled 
Maude, 

“IT wacafeaid you would not like it,” was 
the candid answer. 

‘* Your fears were certainly well-founded," 
retorted Lady Incent ; “nor do I like the way 
in which you contrive to meet him when'youare 
out withthe children, nor the way in which 
pa | always lay yourself out to atéract bis 

oe, ’ 


“ Lady Incent "—and the girl's eyes blazed 
furiously—‘ [ have done nothing of the kind, 
It is cruel, it is unjuet——” 

“No heroics, please,” interrupted her 
employer, coldly. ‘Only understand that 
while you remain here I shall expect you to be 
more a@ireumspect, osherwise——"' 

“ T had better go,” said Maude, quickly, for- 
stting for she momentethere was no one to 
whom she had a right to turn for shelter. 

“ Certainly, if you cannot take'reproof in a 
proper'spirit,’’ was the haughty answer, and 
with an expressive shrug of her shouiders, 
Lady Incent swept out of the room, leaving 
Mande in a state of indignant wretchedness. 

“I think I can trues her-to keep that foolish 
boy at a distance now, and I must arrange for 
her to be in the schoolroom more while ‘he is 
down here,” thought Lady LIncent, com. 
posediy, as she proceeded to her own room. 
“Tam glad thie affair has given me sufficient 
grounds for speaking out before Cyril went #00 
tar and I think I had betier give him a hint 
presently.” 

Lady Incent bad not meant to speak to 
Cyril till after dinner, but when she came 
down to the drawing-room she found. him 
there alone and felt the opportunity was t00 
good to! be dost, 

“ My dear boy,” she-said, in the indalgent 
motherly tone she could assume sometimes, 

you really shonid be careful, You must 
‘remember: there isa vast guif-between a gover- 
ness and Sir Geoffrey’s son, and not drift into 
the way of paying her attention which she is 
pretty sure to misconetrue |” 
el ha ae just von oe hen ome” was the 

y answer. “No can say will 
make her believe Iam in pa ho a r 

‘Cyril, you must be mad!” oried the 
Mother, indignantly. “ You cannot have been 
80 foolish as to let her think she has made an 
impression on you ?” 


about it, ‘She won't have anything to say to 
me,’ 

“That is jast her artfulness!' snapped 
Lady Incent. “She thinks.if she hangs back 
it will bring you to the point, ‘The sooner I 
get rid of her the better. I should have given 
her notice when she came in this ¢vening, but 
I fancy, from what Mies Wella said, that she is 
quite alone in the world ; #0,‘not dreaming of 
your folly, I thought I would giveher another 
chance, although I knew she had been doing 
her best to attract you!” 

‘* Mother, that is most unjast, If-either of 
- is to blame, it is certainly not Miss Bran- 

on.’ 

* It’s very good of you to say so, Oyril, but 
I bave my own opinion on the subject. How- 
ever, it's mo use discussing it,’’ was the 
irritable answer; ‘besides, I hear someone 
coming, and we may as well keep the miser- 
abie affair to ourselves," 

The drawing-rooms at Rydon Hall were 
only separated from each other by curtains 
caught back by thick silken cord, and con- 
versation in one was so plainly audible in the 
next that it never occurred to Lioyd An- 
struther, who was sitting in the farther one, 
to announce his presence to his hostess and 
her ton. 

Indeed, when the conversation began he 
had been half asleep, and only his indignation 

‘at hearing the way poor Maude was spoken of 
fally roused: him. Then he awoke alzo to the 
fact that the conversation, though carried on 
with open doors, was meant to be private, 
and rising, he went out through the con- 
servatory, down the long corridor, and 
entered the large drawing-room in time to 
hear Lady Incent’s allusion to the ‘ miser- 
able affair,” and to see Oyril ‘betake himself 
angrily into the adjoining room. 





OHAPTER II. 
HA! HA! THE woorna oT! 


Corone, ANSTRUTBER was unusually ab- 
Btracted during dinner. He felt. so sorry for 
the little governess who was ‘quiic-alone in 
‘the world,” and who through Cyril's folly had 
fallen under the ban of Lady dncent's dis- 
pleasure, that, in spite ofall his effort, his 
thoughts would dwell upon her. 

Saddenly an idea struck him, an idea which 
seemed to him more and more feasible the 
longer he dwelt upon it, 

He escaped from the dining-room and 
followed the ladies at the very firat op- 
portunity in order to carry it ous ag speedily 
as possible, 

hey were all assembled in the small 
drawing-room, and the first glance round 
showed him he. must bide his time—Maude 
Brandon had not come down as usual. 

The children were there; apparently they 
had just come in, and -their afternoon’s 
amusement had tired them, for their mother 
was insisting they should say ‘ good night.” 

‘‘And go straight to nurse,’’ Lady Incent 
said, as she kissed them. ‘‘ No, Misa Brandon 
does not want -tosse any more of you to-night. 
She has got a bad headache.” 

Lioyd Anstruther lingered a few minutes, 
and then he.too vanished. 

He knew the way to the school-room well 
enough, for Jessie and Filo were only too 
delighted when they could inveigle him into 
their domains, and Maude bad not scolded 
them for bringing up shis grave quiet. man, 
who never disturbed her equanimity as Oyril 
did by showing that it-was she, and not the 
children, who was the attraction. 

Very softly he tapped atthe schoolroom 
door now, and, in response to Maude’s call, 
entered. 

The girl was lying in a large chair by the 
fire, and though the room was otherwise un- 
lighted, he could see by its ruddy glow that 
she had been crying. 

* You can put the tray down, Mary,” she 





“If bave there's no need to make a fusa ! 


her supper, never even tarning her head till 
the absence of the cheery clatter of plates: and 
glasses startled her, when she looked round 
suddenly. 

At the sight of the black-olothed figure 
Standing just inside the door she sprang to 
her feet with a ory of dismay. 

“You, Mr. Incent! How can you be eo 
foolish? Please go away,” she began, 
hurriedly, then as her visitor moved forward 
into the firelight she saw her mistake, and 
stopped in sheer astonishment, 

‘‘I¢ is I, Miss Brandon,’ said Colonel 
Anstrather, quietly. ‘ Will you pardon me 
for intruding on your solitude, but I am 
leaving early to-morrow, and shia is the last 
chance I shall have of speaking to you ?"’ 

“And you have come to bid me good-bye? 
That is very kind of you, Colonel Anstruther,” 
and she held out her hand as though to inti- 
mate that the sooner the ceremony was over 
the better. 

Lloyd took the little fingers in his own, 
noticing with a thrill of pity how hot they 
were, and how the girl still trembled. 

‘* You are mistaken, Miss Brandon,” he 
said, laying his other hand protectingly over 
the one he still held. ‘I have come to make 
& petition—to ask you to be very good to me,” 

Mande looked up in open-eyed astonish: 
ment. 

‘*You must promise me first not to be 
offended at what I am going to say.” 

Maude nodded, she felt too bewildered to 
speak, and Colonel Anstruther seating himself 
on the edge of the table, arent on quickly,— 

“IT am geing to ran down to Woodmore to- 
morrow—that is my home, you know. Sach 
& pretty place it is, and one that has belon 
to the Anstruthers time out of mind—not that 
lL ever expected to be the owner of it though— 
and so far it has brought me little happi- 

e,'* 

He broke off abruptly, and stared moodily 
in the fire. 

Mande looked up at him thoughtfally, won- 
a where this unexpeoted confidence would 
ead, 

She bad seen a good deal of him daring his 
Stay at the Hall, but never before had he gone 
below the surface of everyday talk; now he 
was speaking as though he looked upon her as 
a friend, 

She looked at him now thinking what 
handsome man he was, in spite of a scar from 
brow to chin which marked his right cheek. 

Nay, in Maude’s eyes that soar was almost 
an object of reverence, for.she had heard from 
the children of the gallant deed by which he 
obtained it. He turned suddenly and caught 
her eyes. 

They ‘still bore traces of the tears she had 
shed, and her lips had a mournfally pathetic 
curve, but to Lioyd Anstruther it seemed she 
looked prettier than he bad ever seen her, only 
80 unutterably sad and lonely. A tender light 
came into his eyes as he smiled down on her. 
«I was going to tell you how inexpressibly 
dreary I always feel at Woodmore. It never 
sesms like home, for it lacks a mistress, Will 
you take pity on me and turn this great house 
intoa home? Will you be my wife, dear?”’ 
Mande eat bolt upright, and looked at him 
in amazement. 

**J, Colonel Anstrather. Why you hardly 
know me!”’ 

‘I think I know you very well,’ he caid, 
with ao smile. ‘I have so often seen you with 
the children when you ‘were your natural self : 
that is knowing you far better than if I only 
met you in society.” 

“You can’t mean it, Colonel Anstruther ! 
You—you do not love me! "’ 

“‘ Not with that hot-headed, romantic passion 
which burns itself out before the honeymoon 
ia well nigh over,” returned Lloyd Anstruther, 
quickly, ‘That sort of love was over for me 
years 8go; but I can promise to bea good hus- 
band to you, to do all in my power to make 
you happy. Don’t you think, dear, you could 
learn to care for me 7?” 





said, wearily, thinking the maid had brought 


“* That would be a very easy lesson,” whis- 
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pered the girl, thinking how love-worthy Lloyd 
was, ‘‘but, Colonel Anstruther, I am not 
clever enough to be your wife; you ought to 
marry a grand lady——" 

“Only I happen to want Maude Brandon. 
Tell me, child,” as a sudden thought struck 
him, “is there any one else? You do not 
really care for Cyril?” 

“Qh, no!” 

And Maude’s voice was most emphatic. 

“Then come to me! Give me right to 
take care of you!” 

Maude’s lip quivered, and she clasped her 
hands tightly together to still their trembling. 
No longer to have to fight the battle of life for 
herself ; to have a niche which was hers by 
right ; above all to be no longer alone in the 
world was greater happiness than she had ever 
dreamed would fall to her lot. 

“You really mean it?” she asked, softly, 
looking with clear earnest eyes into his, as 
though she would read his very heart, 

“Ohild, you surely cannot think I would 
jest on such a subject! Tell me, dear, that 
you will ke my wife!” 

She caught his hand in hers and laid her 
cheek upon it, 

** You don't know how good it is to feel that 
someone cares for me!” she said, brokenly. 
‘I will do all I can to please you, Colonel 
Anstruther.”’ 

With his disengaged hand he softly stroked 
back the wavy hair from her bruw. 

‘Be happy, child, that is all I’ask,” he 
said, gently, and then, after a pause, ‘' I must 
tell you —— of my past, dear. I would 
rather you heard it from my own lips.” 

‘Need I hear it at all?” as Mande, 
raising her head, “I can trust you, Colonel 
Anstruther |” 

. He raised the hand he held softly to his 


ps. 
“TI would rather tell you, child, for there 
must be no secrets between us, or our married 
life will not be a happy one,"’ 

A vivid blush swept over Maude’s face at 
the thought of that future, but she did not 


** Once before, I was engaged to be married. 
She, Lilian Monteith, was very beautifal, and 
I simply worshipped her. For nearly three 

ears she kept me at her feet, and when at 
she promised to be my wife, I thought my 
cup of happiness was fall, Within a month 
of our wedding-day she threw me over, and 
ed a man old enough to be her grand. 
father. They went to America, and 1 have 
never seen her since.” 

“* How terribly you must have suffered!” 
Mande said, gently, stroking the hand she 
still held. 

‘* Well, it is an old story now, but I thought 
you ought to know, It was five years last 
month since Lilian married, so you see I have 
had time to forget.” 

He did not say he fad forgotten, and 
Maude was too simple to notice the omission. 
There was silence between them for a while, 
and then Lloyd said more cheerfally,— 

‘* Well, little one, you do not mean to keep 
me waiting very long,I hope. You must 
come to me before Christmas, and we will 
keep the festival right merrily at Woodmore.” 

“ Bat Lady Incent?"” gasped Maude. 

“You can leave my cousin's wife to me,” 
returned Colonel Anstruther, sharply. “I 
can promise she shall throw no difficulties in 
your way!” 

Maude breathed a little sigh of content, It 
Was 80 new and so delightful to have someone 
able and willing to fight her battles. 

* And you will write to me, little one? 
Mind, I shall expect a letter every week, and 
I will run down again as soon as I can to 
make the final arrangements.” 

He rose to go then, and there was a new 
light in his eyes as he took both her hands in 
his and stood for a moment looking down on 
the sweet face of the girl who was s0 soon to 
be his wife. 

‘*Good-bye, dear child,’’ he said, tenderly, 
and stooping, kissed her forehead in almost 





paternal fashion, then, a wave of feeling rush- 
ing over him he pressed a sudden, passionate 
kiss upon the soft, red lips, and was gone. 

Ah! that kiss! It woke the woman’s soul 
within Maude’s breast, and almost gaspin 
for breath, she sank down again in the big 
chair, realising suddenly that it was in her to 
Jove Colonel Anstruther with a devotion and 
intensity of which she had never deemed her. 
self capable, 

And he had just given her the right to love 

him, to spend her life by his side. Little 

wonder Mande lost herself in a happy reverie 

of the days to come—duys which only an hour 

—- looked so appalling in their dreary 
ude. 

As Colonel Anstruther sat in his room that 
night he was conscious of a feeling of satis- 
faction that his plans had worked s0 
smoothly, 

Believing himself to be no longer capable of 
intense love for any woman he had never con- 
templated matrimony until that evening, when 
his pity for the lonely girl was aroused, and 
— seemed the only way in which he 
could effectually help her. 

Never yet he cared to remain at Wood- 
more. Now he felt himself looking forward 
pleasurably to the time when he and Maude 
should take up their abode there. 

Never before had he given a thought to the 
girl's appearance. Now he found himeelf dwell- 
ing on the remembrance of her clear grey eyes, 
slim, pliant figure, and the almost pathetic 
wistfainess of her smile. 

Not even in the depths of his own heart did 
he venture to compare her to that old love of 
his who had treated him so oruelly, knowing 
instinctively that beside her radiant loveli- 
ness poor Maude would pale into insignifi- 


cance, 

When Lady Incent swept into the school- 
room the next morning she expected to find 
as oe aa d . = to her — 
prise radiantly happy, an 
there was @ look of aweet, shy dignity about 
her which she had never seen before. 


of 
annoyed her, frtertene wee decidedly sharp, 
as, turning to Maude the moment they were 
alone, she’said, coldly,— 

‘* Well, Miss Brandon, I hope a night's 
reflection has led you to see your impradence 
more clearly, and that you intend to be more 
discreet in the future. I know Jessie and Filo 
both like you, and I should be sorry to be com- 
pelled to make a change."’ 


earnest !"’ she said, scornfally. ‘ You must be 
out of your mind to think of making Miss 
Brandon the mistress of Woodmore.” 

“ Why ?” asked Colonel Anstruther, coldly. 


g|‘* What have you to say sgainst her?” 


“She is a mere nobody, and will have no 
more idea how to manage a house like Wood- 


more than—than Jessie would!" 

“Bhe is young enough to learn. If notI 
can afford a housekeeper.” 

“ And she is not half handsome enough for 
your wife," went on Lady Incent. “1 doa’t 
suppose many people would even call her 


“T am quite satisfied,” returned the Colonel, 
gravely. ‘You may remember, Theresa, that 
my experience of utifal women has not 
been particularly favourable.” 

‘© Oh, of course I know Lilian treated you 
shamefaly, but I should have thought you 
would have expected more——” 

“I expect truth and constancy,” inter- 
rupted Lloyd, quickly, ‘‘ virtues in which you 
may remember your beautiful cousin was 
lamentably deficient.” 

Lady Incent made no reply. She was 
thinking that after all there was one thing to 
be said in favour of the Colonel's engagement : 
it would save Cyril from falling into Maude 
Brandon’s clutches. 

‘* Well, I have no right to find fault,” she 
said at last, holding out her hand cordially. 
‘* After all, you must be the best judge of what 
will conduce to your own happiness. You have 
surprised me very much though. I had no 
idea what was brewing.” 

** I should not have spoken go soon but for 
that —— I received yesterday afternoon. 
When I I must leave this ae | I 
could not bear to go without speaking. You 
won't be angry, you, Theresa, if I tell you 
I came up here after dinner last night and 
learned my fate?” 
‘It's no use my 


ude opened her door in obedience 

to Lady Incent’s tap she saw at once that 

Sa was to be said of Oyril’s infatua- 
ion. 

* So it is Colonel Anstruther who is luring 
you away,” said Lady Incent with a smile, 
“Well, my dear, I you will be ve 
happy. You had better go into the school- 
room now, he is waiting to say good-bye." 

When Cyril heard of the engagement he 
be ed = when his eee My 

im * not only was a quite se > 
but that the a was all but fixed, he 
went up to town not return again to 





“Bat J wish to do so, Lady Incent,” 
Maude said, quickly. 


happy here after what you said yesterday, and | 


I have made other arrangements—in fact, I' 
am to be married shortly!” 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me that before?” 
asked Lady Incent. ‘I would never have 
engaged you had I known your stay would be 
& temporary one!”’ 

“I did not: know it myself,” murmured 
Maude. ‘‘He—my fiancée——" 

‘Thanks, you needjnot enter into details! ” 
interrupted Lady Incent, crossly. ‘I con- 
sider I have been very badly treated——” 

“No, no, Theresa,” putin a masculine voice 
at the door, and Mande looked round with a 
rising blush and happy light in her eyes, 
which revealed her secret to Lady Incent. 
Fortunately she was too much astonished to 


say & single word. 
come in?" said the 


‘I suppose I ma 
Colonel, and laid his hand on Maude’s 
shoulder. ‘Ruan away, little one, I will see 
you again before I leave,” he added, in a low 
voice, and the girl, with a heightened colour, 
slipped away, fastening the door securely 
behind her. 

The two left in the schoolroom alone looked 
at one another for a moment. The silence was 
broken by Lady Incent, 7 

“You don’t mean to say you are in 


Rydon Hall while Maude was beneath its 


**IT could never be roof. 


Very erm | passed the weeks after Colonel 

Anstruther’s hurried proposal. Except during 

the flying visits Lloyd constantly paid, Maude 

spent nearly all her time with her pupils as 

she had done before. Outwardly all was un- 

oo inwardly a new world was open to 
er. 

The four {walls of a schoolroom no longer 
comprised her life ; each letter, each visit from 
Lloyd, seemed to open new vistas of happiness 
and usefulness, and each day she learned to 
love him more, 

Perhaps it was because she had no one else 
to love that her heart went out to him so en- 
tirely, till at last, when the short December 
days came, and the time of her marriage was 
drawing very near, she knew there was no 
she would not do to e her love, no . 
fice she would not to ensure his happi- 
nese, 


CHAPTER III. 
CAN YOU EVER FORGIVE ? 


Tue floods were out. A wet autumn was 
followed by a heavy fall of snow at the begin- 
ling of December, which, melting suddenly, 
: bad made every little brook and stream follow 
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So sane of the Lea and overflow its 
anks, 

As the Heréford train went slowly on its 
way northwards, nothing was to be seen from 
the line buta wide stretch of waters marked 
here and there by long dark lines where the 
Issfless hedges overtopped the flood. 

‘Nothing more solitary could well be 
imagined, and the only occupant of a first- 
olags carriage drew her furs round her with a 
shiver. 

She was a beantifal woman about thirty, 
with bright golden hair, which rippled back 
from a singularly white forehead jast shaded 
by little golden tendrils, Her large hazel eyes 
with their dark lashes, contrasting strangely 
with her golden hair, made her extremely 
noticeable, And yet, seeing her now she was 
alone they were her worst feature, for there 
was no softness, no tenderness, in them. Onze 
would say she was not a woman who would 
let any sympathy or thought for others stand 
in the way of her own advancement. 

‘* What an odious country to live in,’’ she 
said, aloud, with a look of disgust. ‘‘ If I were 
Theresa, I should insist upon spending the 
winter intowr. Rydon wl well enough 
in August, but——’’ and she shrugged her 
shoulders expretsively as though language 
failed her when she contemplated the scene. 

= alighted at Broxbourne and demanded 
a jy. 

There were half-a-dozen at the door all 
eager to secure a passenger; but one after 
another drew back when she announced her 
destination. 

** Bat I must go!’ she said, authoritatively, 
signing to a porter to open the door of the 
nearest one, ‘I know the road well, there wili 
be no difficulty.” 

‘Oh! the road’s good enough,” admitted 
the driver, ‘‘ but the fact iz, ma’am, its under 
a allthe part near the bridge 
8, an A ae 

“Surely you can drive through it. At any 
rate, go down to the bridge and see; if you 
fail, I will give you five shillings for your 


trouble; if you succeed, you shall have a, 


sovereign,” 

This was an offer not to be despised, and 
five minutes later they had driven through 
the town and reached the level crossing which 
lies besween Broxbourneand the bridge which 
crosses the Lea on the Rydon Road. Here 
there was another delay, the man in charge 
declining to open the gate, saying that no one 
had been through during the day, and that 
is was absurd their attempting to cross, while 
the driver, urged on by the ‘recollection of the 
promised reward, asserted that the water was 
going down rapidly, and declared his intention 
of going over. 

The man yielded at last, and orossing the 
line the driver very cautiously descend- 
ing the hill towards the bridge. 

Every moment the water rose higher; it 
covered the step ; it touched the bottom of the 
fly ; and just as the traveller was beginning to 
repent her temerity, she found the worst 
was over—they wefe safely on the bridge. 

The rest of the way might be tedious, but 
there was nothing more to fear, and her 
thoughts reverted to the object of her 
journey. 

“Tam glad I came. I am sure it was wisest 
to take Theresa by surprise, and she is sure to 
know where Lloyd is now. Ah! me I have 
been very unlucky! To think that less than six 
months after I married he should have come 
into the Woodmore estates, and I—after giving 
him up and marrying that wretched old scare- 
crow should find myself left with a few paltry 
hundreds, Someone says somewhere that ‘it’s 
always the unex: that happens,’ and I 
am sure he was right. Ah! here’s the lodge. 
I wonder what Theresa will say to me!” 

Lady Incent was sitting alone in the fire- 
light when the carriage drove up. She heard 
the murmur of voices in the , then the 
rustle of silken skirts, and, a minute later, 
the new-comer was embracing her effusively. 

‘‘You dear old darling, it does my heart 





roou, and when we go up to dress I will send 
him in to you.”’ 

No one could have looked lesa like & con- 
spirator than Lady Incent as she emiled a 
welcome to Maude and Lloyd on their return, 
and poured out their tea in the delicate fragile 
china, which always struck Macde as such a 
delightful change from the kind deemed most 
suitable for schoolroom use. 

Together they went out into the hall, and 
stood chatting for s few minutes, then Lady 
Incent turned suddenly to Colone) Anstruther 

‘IT have left my keys in the little drawing- 
room—may I trouble you?” 

As soon as he was gone che linked her arm 
in Mande’s, and together they ascended the 
broad staircaee. 

When Lloyd Anstruther went in search of 
the keys Lady Incent had £0 jadiciously mis- 
laid, no one could bave been further from his 
thoughts than Lilian Scott, and it gave him 
quite a shook when the tall, gracefal figure of 
the woman he bad loved so intensely rose 
quickly from the Jarge lounging-chair and 
came towards him with outstretched hands. 

He saw at once by ber dress thas she was 
_ and that her widowhood was of no recent 

ate. 

* Lloyd,” the old caressing voice whispered, 
in pleading tones, ‘‘I have come back to ask 
your forgiveness. The wrong I did you has 
made my life one bitter regret. Ah! if you 
understood all you would not look so coldly at 
me," and she twisted her slim white hands 
nervously together as though struggling for 
composure. 

“I quite understood that you found the 
rich American financier could give you & 
more luxurious life than the soldier who mast 
needs go wherever his regiment was ordered. 
Possibly if you could have foreseen I should 
come into the Woodmore estates so soon you 
would have been true to your word, and I 
should have married you never knowing how 
worthless was the love I prized so highly.” 

‘Lloyd, how cruel you are! If you only 
knew. I had no choice, it was my father’s 
doing. He was terribly involved, exposure 
—_ a, and : Rose - vee — 7 
roken his heart. obert Scott offered to 

“I think I will stay now, dear,” and Mré./ help him, but—I wae the price, It broke my 
Scott pressed her black-bordered handker- | hears, Lloyd, to give you up, but what could I 
—_ Ay her oe ea don’t Fs eve | Lioyd | do?” 
will ere much. aresay he spends most/  « ; ; 
of hie time with his fancée.” me ee least you might have been open with 
* ‘He does!” said Lady Incent, shortly;/ «Ahy} that was the hardest part of all. 

and as she lives here, you would see rather /They made me swear not to breathe a word 
more of them than you would care about, 1/9 any living creature, and I had to break 
fanoy. “ . faith with you, to let you think me cold and 

Bhe lives here!” repeated Lilian, in| heartless while all the time—oh! Lioyd, if 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, who on earth is he going t0/ yon knew what I snffered then your heart 
DOAEED FY sans would have bled for me.” 

The children's governess—Maude Bran | Tiarge tears glistened in her dark eyes, and 
don |! , : there was a world of wistful tenderness in the 

For s moment Lilian stared in blank | peausital face raised towards his. 
amazement at hercousin. He took one of the trembling little hands 

I wonder you permitted it ! stretched pleadingly towards him, and raised 
‘ bee 3 ara shragged her shoulders in-| is ¢9 his lips. 
idereatly. “My poor Lily! And to think that I mis. 

“My permission was not asked, and I had seteal tom so; bas I suffered terribly, t00, 
no suspicion of the affair till it was all settled. | Gear, If only you had written to me yourself 
I fancy Lioyd proposed on the spur of the| iy wonld have been easier to bear; bat to let 
moment. me learn my loss through the common 

“ And she anapped him up, of course. Is he | medium of the daily pn 
really fond of her do you think?” “ Lloyd,” interrupted the widow, in horri- 
fied tones, “I wrote to you myself the day 
before my marriage. You don’t mean—you 
can’t mean you never had my letter ?"’ 

“ The last letter I had from you conveyed 
the aseurance of your unalterable affection,” 
replied the Colonel, grimly, ‘' the next I heard 
was that you had married Robert Scott, she 
American financier.”’ 

With a cry of distress Lilian buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed audibly. 

‘It was too cruel, He had no right to 
suppress my letter. Oh! Lioyd,” and she 
wiped away her tears and looked at him with 
& face quivering with emotion, ‘‘ can you ever 
forgive me? Will you let me try in the future 
to atone for all I have cost you in the past?” 

A flush rose to Colonel Anstrather’s face 




































good to see you again. Say you are glad to 
see me, dear, and aren't you surprised 7?” 

“Tam, indeed, Lilian, and of course I’m 
glad, only—well, I had beiter tell you at once, 
Lloyd Austrather is here, and ——” 

“What, actually staying in the house, do 
you mean? How delightful!” 

‘IT don't know so much about that,” was 
the dubious answer. ‘I should have thought 
myself you would not have cared to face him 
again after the way you jilted him five years 
ago.” 

“ Don't rake up old worries, you dear old 
Theresa ; that’s over and done with long ago. 
I did behave abominably, and I am sure no 
one can regret it more thanI do. Iam quite 
willing to let bygones be bygones if he will!” 

‘But that’s jas it Lilian. He can't put 
thirgs on the old footing now, even if he 
would. He is going to be married himself next 
week |” 

‘* You don't really mean that, Theresa? It 
would be too horrid that just as Iam free he 
shonid marry.” 

** Why did you not write before, Lilian? It 
seems £0 strange you should not even have let 
me know your husband was dead? When 
was it, dear?” 

‘Ob! more than six months ago. I meant 
to write, but I have been in such a peck of 
trouble, His eldest daughter Prudence was 
living with us, and she fell ill, and then, to 
my dismay, I found Robert had been specn- 
lating madly, and things had gone wrong, s0 
that instead of being left well off, as I ought 
to have been, I found I should barely have 
enough to live upon. I think you would pity 
me, Theresa, if you knew all I had gone 
through, and now—when I thought at last 
there was no barrier between Lloyd and me—to 
find he has raised the most impassable one of 
all—oh ! it is too oruel |” 

‘*T am very sorry indeed, Lilian,” said Lady 
Incent, sympathetically; ‘‘but I really don’t 
know what is to be done! You won't like to 
stay here and see him make love to another 
woman—and the wedding is to be next week. 
After that is over perhaps you will come anf 
stay with me.” 


“* T think go." 

‘¢ What is she like?" asked Lilian, jealously. 
‘* My style, I suppose?” 

‘* Not in the least. She is a pretty litile 
thing, very, child-like in her ways. She came 
to me straight from school last spring.” 

Mrs. Scots laughed scornfully. 

‘* Lloyd must indeed be changed if he can 
find happiness in the society of a sohool-girl, 
Tessie,” and the widow's voice trembled a 
little. ‘* Will you do me a favour? Let me 
see him alone firat—it will make things 20 
much pleasanter for us all.” 

**Jast as you like,"’ was the indifferent 
answer. ‘' They went out soon after lunch, 
but I am expecting them back every minute, 
You had better go into the little drawing- 
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“I forgive you, Lily,” he said, huskily, 
* but for us two there can be no fature. Oar 
positions are reversed now. I have plighted 
my word, and next Wednesday is my wedding- 
day.” 


For one moment Lilian gazsd at him with 
well-assumed horror, then she tottered, and 
would have fallen but he caught her in hig 
arms aud laid her on a couch. 

How beautiful she was as she lay there 
helpless, with the dark lashes resting on her 
pallid cheeks, and yet his heart did not throb 
one whit more quickly than its wont, though 
there was a certain sadness in his face as he 
stood looking down at her. 

Suddenly the large dark eyes opened and 
looked straight into hie. 

‘* Lioyd, say you did not mean it. You are 
only trying me,” she said, brokenly. ‘lt 
can't be that you, the one love of my life, 
should fail me now ?” 

‘“‘T cannot break my word, Lilian,” he an- 
swered, with unconscious reproach, ‘I have 
promised to marry Maude—~”’ 

‘* Bat you do not love her?” interrupted 
the widow, quiokly. 

‘*Shonld I otherwise have asked her.to be 
my wife?” queried the Colonel, evasively, for 
not even to himself wonld he admits that his 
offer had been prompted by pity only. 

Lilian was. nonplussed. In openly acknow- 
ledging her affection for him she had played 
her last card. This had failed her, and there 
was nothing left but to beat a retreat. 

Very slowly she rose to her feet, and held 
out her trembling hands towards him, 

‘* Then we muat part, Lloyd. I could not 
bear to see your devotion to another woman, 
80 I will go away to. morrow." 

Then her voice wavered and broke, not that 
she was overcome by her emotion, as the 
Colonel not unnaturally thought, but because 
she had caught sight of a little dark-haired 
girl standing between the silken curtains 
which shrouded the doorway, and guessed 
that this was the bride.eleot, 

There was such a mournfal sadness in the 
longing gaze she had fixed on the Colonel’s 
bent head that the widow knew she had over- 
heard part at least of their conversation, and 
waited, uncomfortably conscious that in the 
scene that appeared imminent she might not 
have the best of it, 

To ber surprise, instead of coming forward 
— confronting her lover, the girl tarned and 

e . 

Poor Mande! She hardly knew how she 
reached her own room. There was a mist 
before her eyes, and her heart seemed} break- 
ing. 

She had hurried over her toilette and ran 
down to the drawing-room in the hope of 
seeing Lioyd for afew moments alone, In- 
stead of the happiness she had looked forward 
to she had stumbled upon what looked very 
like a tragedy. 

At the first glance she understood that this 
was the woman Colonel Anstruther had loved 
80 intensely that her love had rendered him 
cold and indifferent to all others, 

Now she had come back free to repay him 
for his devotion, loving him still in spite of 
the past, and he had had to tell her that he 
himaself was bound, 

Mande knew at once what her course must 
be, yet she hesitated, feeling that it was-well- 
nigh impossible that she, with her own hands, 
should shipwreck her life's happiness; but she 
strengthened her resolution by remembering 
it was for his sake, 

With her he might have known a certain 
placid happiness if this beantifal woman had 
not come from the other side of the world to 
torture him with the thought of what might 
have been. Now she felt he would always 
regard her as the barrier between him and 
his heart’s desire. For his sake she must 
efface herself, then he atleast would be happy. 

To face him agnin, to sit through the long 
ceremony of dinner, and smile and talk while 
her heart was breaking, was an ordeal utterly 
beyond her powers; so Maade rang her bell 





and sent a message to Lady Incent that she 
had a bad headache, and would be unable to 
come down. 

Perhaps Colonel Anstruther was a litile 
relieved that the meeting between his fiancée 
and his old love should be delayed until he 
had recovered the shook of the latter's appear- 
ance, 

He found his eyes dwelling upon her every 
movement, his cars listening to her every 
word, and was conscious of a fesling of eatis- 
faction that he had won Mande’s promise 
before he knew that Lilian was free. 

Not that the latter was less beautifal than 
of yore, but the charm that had held him 
captive was broken; her voice seemed to lack 
the ring of truth, and, in spite of himaelf, he 
began to wonder whether the story she ba 
told him that evening were true, 

He remembered Monteith so well, and 
knew he was the very last man who would 
have sold his daughter to the highest bidder. 
Was it possible she had maligned her dead 
father’s name in order to make her peace 
with him, and to place her own heartlessness 
in a more favozrable light ? 

That she was heartless he felt little doubt, 
and in spite of her beauty, in spite of the 
glamour cast over her by the past, he felé not 
the faintest wish to make her his wife now. 
Not for one moment did his heart falter in ita 
allegiance to the little grey-eyed girl upstairs, 
who was breaking her heart to think that she 
must go out of his life for ever. 

Lady Incent went up for a few minutes 
after dinner, and saw that the girl’s excuse 
had been. a valid one. 

There was & vivid patoh of colour.on either 
cheek that showed she was in no condition to 
come down stairs. 

‘“‘How hot you look, my dear; I will got 
you some eau de cologne," she said, not un- 


kindly, and a few minutes later, Mande, who | P' 


was lying with closed eyes, felt a handker- 
chief, bathed in the fragrant essence, pressed 
against her brow. 

She opened her eyes languidly, and saw— 
not Lady Incent, but the beautifal young 
widow—the woman whom Lioyd Ans. 
truther loved. 

‘*My cousin has torn her dress, and is 
waiting for Jefferson to mend it, so she made 
me her messenger. You are not angry with 
me, I hope,” she went on, deprecatingly, ‘I 


did not know Colonel Anstruther was engaged P 


to you, or, of course, I would have avoided 
him; but yoa need have no fear, Lioyd is the 
soul of hononr, and having plighted his word 
to you, he will keep it, cost what it may.” 

Maude pushed aside the handkerchief and 
sat up. 

‘Do you think I will purchase my happi- 
ness at the cost of his ?’’ she said, indignantly. 
“I see now that when he asked me to be his 
wife he did not know that you were free. 
Well, he knows it now, and. I will release him 
from his promise.” 

‘** You dear quixotic child,'’ said the widow, 
sweetly ; ‘don't you understand Lloyd better 
than that? He will sacrifice everything 
rather than break his word.” 

‘It ia no question of breaking his word,"’ 
answered Maude, wearily. ‘‘ Knowing what I 
know, how can I let him marry me and wreck 
his happiness ? I will go away——” 

‘*How: brave you are,” interrupted the 
widow, impulsively, ‘That would be the 
wisest thing for all of ug; yes, even for you 
youreelf, for I am sure you could never be 
happy with a husband whose whole heart 
belonged to another woman. If you were to 
go right away he would see you were in 
earnest, and in the days to come would thank 

ou for baving taken the decision out of his 
nds, In his name and my own I thank 
you,” concladed Lilian, and leaning forward 
she would have kiseed the girl, but Maude 
drew back with a shudder. 

An angry light shone in the widow's eyes 
for ® moment, but'she had her temper well 
under control, and went on gently, — 





onconae _ 
“Are your plans settled? Willi you me 
Lloyd sgain before you go?” 


“No, I will write tohim, I suppose I must 
go back to Miss Wella, I waain school, 
you know, till I came here.” 

‘*And have Colonel Anstrather patting in 
an appearance there before the day is over? 
No, you had better change places with me, 1 
have very pretty rooms in Ohelsea, and. they 
are quite at your disposal for the next few 
weeks. You will be safe enough there, and 
Mrs. Waddy—she was my old nurse—will do 
her best to mske you comfortable. Don’t 
refuse me this little service, dear, it will 
make me happier to know you are in cafe 
hands.” 

Mande was so stunned by the unexpected 


aj blow which had fallen upon her, so utterly 


indifferent to what became of her when once- 
she had severed her connection with Rydon 
Hall, that she was like wax in Lilian’s-hands, 
and fell in with all her suggestions. 

It was Lilian, too, who stole into her room: 
that night when all the household had retired 
to rest, and put together the few things neces- 
sary for her journey. 

‘* Jefferson shall bring down your trunks 
and psok the rest to-morrow,” she. said, 
kindly, ‘‘then whenever you send for the 
things they will be ready.” 

Early the next morning, before the san had 
risen to dispel the mist which hung over 
everything like a pall, Maude turned her back 
on Rydon Hall. ‘ 

The walk to Rye House station seemed 
interminable, but she strengthened herself 
with the thought that she was making happi- 
ness possible for Lloyd Anstruther. 

Breakfast at Rydon Hall was always late, 
and it was turned half-past nine when the 
meal ° 
Mande was not miesed, for she had made & 
oint of devoting the mornings to the children, 
but jast as Lady Incent was rising from the 
table the door opened and Fio’s carly head 
appeared, 

The child looked round the room inquir- 
ingly, and then rushed to her mother, 

“Don't whisper, child, it's rude,” she said, 
sharply. ‘ What do you want? Miss Bran- 
don? Well, I don’t know where she is. You 
had better go and knock at her door.” 

‘* We did, but she didn’t answer, 80 Jessie 
said she would play being governess, and she- 
oured ont the tea, bat it wasn’é nice, and she 
spilled it all over the tablecloth. It’s ever so 
late now, and we are so tired of being all by 
our lone selves and I don't know where Mis3- 
Brandon is. Mary jast opsned her doorquite 
wide, and she isn’t there, I fink she's ranned: 
away!” 

“Nonsense, child!" said Lady incent, 
irritably. ‘' I daresay you would find her in 
the schoolroom now, if you looked.” 

Flo shook her head despondently, but went 
off just as the footman entered with a.couple 
of letters on the salver, f 

“Mary just brought them down from Mise 
Brandon’s room,” he said, respectfully, offer: 
ing the tray first to hie mistress and then to 
Colonel Anstruther. 

Both notes were addressed in Mande’s 
writing, and Lloyd went white to his very lips 
as he read poor Mande's farewell. 

Lady Incent shot a swift glance at her 
cousin, but Lilian’s face was quite inscrutable. 

‘‘ Well, what is the mystery?” she asked, 
lightly. ‘Has Miss Brandon changed her 
mind and run off to avold an explanation, or 
has she merely taken French leave for the 
day?" 

if You oan read her letter,’ said Lady In- 
cent, carelessly tossing the missive to her 
cousin, while-Colonel Anstrather, annoyed at 
both the words and manner, sprang up from 
the table, and went across to one of the win- 
dows, where, with his back to the others, he 
read Maude’s few hurried lines again. 


“ Dran Cononen ANSTRUOTHER,— 
© You must-not be hurt at my going 
away without secing you again, You told me 
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—you rerzember—ithat you had loved once as 
you never could love again,and I know now she 
is free, and but for your promise tome happiness 
might still be yours. I release you from your 
promise, and believe me that no one will more 
rejcice in your happiness than 

** Macpr Brannon.” 


Not until this moment, when she was lost 
to him, did Lloyd Anstrather realise how very 
dear this little brown-haired girl had become, 
He had so. accustomed bimeelf to the thought 
that all hie deepest love had been given to 
fair, false Lilian that he never recognised this 
new enduring flame which, born of pity though 
it was, had grown stronger and more intenge 
day by day tillnow, by the agony he felt at her 
logs, he knew she had become part of his very 
life itself, 

There was almost a thrill of repugnance ag 
he felt Lilian's soft touch on his arm, and 
Jooking round he caw that Lady Incent had 
withdrawn, and his old love was smiling up 
in hia face triumphantly. 

‘*S0 you are free, Lioyd.?” she whispered, 
tremulously ; “and after all our troubles we 
may be happy yet.” 

‘‘T shall never be happy till I get my poor 
little darling back again,’ he said, hoarsely, 

“ Lloyd!" and the widow drew herself up 
haughtily, ‘you are surely not thinking of 
keeping that girl to a promise she repents ?” 

‘*How do you know she repents it?” he 
asked, quickly. ‘‘ You, who have never spoken 
to her, and would not have understoed her if 
you had.” 

‘* I jadge by her actions, and by her note to 
Theresa,” replied the widow, coldly. 

‘* Where is it 2?’ asked the Colonel, abruptly. 
‘| What address'does she give?’’ 

“None. She evidently does not wish to be 
recaptured, 20 what is the good of your mak- 
ing a fuss about the matter? Iam sure——” 

But Colonel Anstruther had gone off in 
search of Lady Incent without even waiting for 
the end of her sentence, and Lilian began to 
feel she would have more trouble in resuming 
her old footing with him than she.had antici- 
pated. 

The fact wag the Colonel had.been so as- 
tonished at her.appearance the previous day, 
80 distressed atthe story she had told him, 
that he had unconsciously allowed her to infer 
that in hears at least he was unchanged, 

She was standing by the window when Lady 
Incent came in. 

‘“‘ Have you seen Lloyd?" she asked, trying 
to speak indifferently ; ‘‘he pretends to take 
the matter quite seriously." 

‘There's not much pretence about hig 
feelings now, Lilian, I could not have be- 
lieved he cared for her so much.” 

‘“‘ What is he going to.do? ” 

“Bring her back, I suppose. He has 
rushed down to the stables, declaring he will 
just catch the eleven o'clook train.” 

** How does he know where she is?” 

“Qh! I had to give him Mias Wells’ 
address—she is sure to go back there,” 

A curious smile flickered over the widow's 
face, and she half turned away. 

*‘ Lilian,’ said Lady Inoent, abruptly, ‘1 
believe yon are at the bottom of this affair, 
What is thease of trying to part them? Do 
you suppose anything could make him forget 
your hearsless condnat ?"’ 

“T don't, suppose. anything about it,’’ re- 
torted the widow, coolly. ‘‘He forgave me 
before I had. been in the house an hour, and 
but for his promise to that wretched little 
governess: we should have been plighted 
lovers now,” 

‘‘ Impossible!" ejaculated Lady Inaent. 

“Not at» all, Theresa, IE should have 
thought by this time you would have known 
I could twist @ny man round my little finger 
if I ses»my mind upon it, I assure you, my 
dear, he looks upom me as a martyr to 

termshtyranny, and as soon as he realises 

e is free, he will return to his old allegiance.” 
“ Unless Maude gives:in to him to-day." 


} “No fear of that, He will not even see 
her,” 


Lady Inoent looked at her cousin curiously. 
* Perhaps you had better keep your own 
counsel, Lilian. After all, I would rather 
you married him,” 
‘*No chance of my quartering myself on 
you for an indefinite time then, ch, Tessie?” 
laughed the widow. 
“Well, it's a great comfort that Lloyd's 
money is not likely to take toitself wings and 
flyaway. If I had only known he would have 
| come into the Woodmore estates, I should 
have been a model of constancy before, but I 
| know which side my bread is buttered now. 
| No fear of my losing such a chance again.” 
| Don’t boast,” warned Lady Incent. “ Re- 
member the old adage,— 


‘There's many a slip 
"Twixt the cup and the lip,’” 





CHAPTER lV. 
THE COLONEL’S GUEST. 


Wuen Mande reached Liverpool-street 
Station, and alighted from the Hertford train, 
she thought her connection with the family 
at Rydon Hall was quite severed but the very 
first person she canght sight of on the plat- 
form was Cyril Incent. 

She drew back from the window hastily, 
and would have waited till he passed by, bus 
he had seen her, and came forward to open 
the door. 

“You are an early bird,’’ he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘' Where's the Colonel?” 

“Down at Rydon. I—he—thai is I have 
left the Hall,” 

“I don’t think I understand,” said the 
young man ina puzzled tone, as they walked 
slowly up the long platform. ‘My mother 
told me you would remain with her until after 
the wedding. Why, what's the matter?” 
he added, as Maude turned ghasily pale, 

‘*I¢ is. nothing,’ was the somewhat un- 
steady anewer. ‘I feel giddy and stupid; it 
will go off directly.” 

‘You are faint. Did you come off without 
your breakfast? '’ asked Cyril, quickly, and 
without waiting for an answer, he marched 
her off to. the refreshment-room. 

The hot coffee revived her, and brought 
back the colour to her cheeks, but in spite of 
all her efforts, Maude could noé eat. 

Cyril was very thoughéfal. He chatted on, 
never waiting for an answer, and touching onl 
on. indifferent topics till he saw she ha 
recovered her self-command. 

‘“‘ They ought not to have let. you come up 
to town alone,” he said, at last, “I shall 
give my: mosher.a piece of my mind when I 
go home!" 

‘* Indeed. you must not,’’ said Mande, 
earnestly. ‘' Promise me, Mr. Incent, you will 
nos even let them know you saw me, It would 
do no good, and the sooner they forget-all 
about me the better 1" 

Cyril looked at her in astonishment, 

‘* Something bas gone wrong, I see,” he said, 
quietly. ‘Don's you think you may aa well 
tell me all about it?” 

‘* There is nothing to tell,’”’ Mande answered, 
hurriedly. ‘I found I was standing between 
Colonel Anstruther and his happiness, and co 
—I came away.” 

= that youand Anstruther have 


Maude nodded, ehe could not trust herself to 


speak. 
‘‘ And you are really free?” 
_ Again Maude mately replied in the ¢firma- 


tive, 

“Surely, then, 7 may hope,” Cyril said, 

» “You. know,. Mande, nothing 

would give me greater happiness than to win 
your love,’ 

‘© You are. very. good, Mr. Incent,'’ and the 
girl's eyes glittered, with unshed teara; “ but 
it is quite impossible |" 





“Why? You4old me yourself there was no 
one else?"’ 

A flood of colour rushed to the girl's face, 
her eyes dropped, and there was a pathetio 
quiver of the full red lips, 

Cyril Incent looking at her knew that she 
had spoken truly when she eaid there was no 
hope for him. 

She and Anstruther might have parted, but 
is waa very plain her heart was bia. 

‘‘ At least you will les me see you to your 
destination,” he said, persuasively, as Maude 
rose, bat the girl shook her head decidedly. 

* You can call a cabfor me if you will,’ she 
said, gently. “I am going to the Mansion 
House station.” 

* And then?” | 

‘Ab! that is my secret.” 

‘* Bat you will let me see you again?” 

“I cannot promise. If our paths should 
never cross again you may be sure I shall 
ee remember your kindness most grate- 
ally.” 

“Promise me one thing,’’ Cyril said, 
impetnously. ‘If I can ever be of any use tc 
you promise that you will write to me, 
letter to the Adelphi Chambers is sure to find 
me,” 
“I promige willingly,” Maude answered, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye!” 
There was a perplexed look on the young 
~ face as he gazed after the retreating 
cab, 
He could not understand what Maude had 
meant by saying she stood in the way of the 
Colonel’s happiness; the more he pondered 
over the subject the more perplexed he grew, 
and, at last, anxious to get to the bottom of 
+ de gma he determined to run down to 
ydon. 
It wae growing dusk when he arrived at the 
Hall, and made his way to the little drawing- 
room where his mother was wont to dispense 
afternoon tea. 
Lady Incent was not alone, and as the tall, 
graceful figure of Lilian Scott rose to greet 
him he wondered if the presence of his beauti- 
ful cousin was at the bottom of Maude’s 
trouble. 
‘' You are the last person I expected to see, 
Lilian,” he said, coolly. ‘I had not heard of 
your trouble.” 
“Say rather my happy release!" was the 
flippant answer. 4 
“You should not say such heartless things,” 
ut in Lady Incent, reprovingly, seeing Cyril's 
ook of disgust. 
“ Ag well say them as think them,” was the 
quick retort. ‘Seriously now, Theresa: Do 
you suppose & single creature would believe 
me if I were to pretend to be overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of a cross, fidgetty old 
man who gradged me every amusement and 
pleasure he could not share?” 
Cyril stirred his tea thoughtfally. He was 
old enough to remember Lilian’s marriage, 
and knew she had thrown Anstruther over for 
® richer man. Was ii possible that, now 
fortune had smiled on him, she wished to lure 
him back to his old allegiance? _ 
He waited a few minutes, hoping the talk 
would turn without direct questioning on the 
subject he had at heart; but Mande might 
never have existed for all the remembrance of 
her they seemed to have, 
‘Where is the governor?” he asked at 
last. 
“He went up to town last Monday. I 
should have thought you wonld have seen him. 
He means to come baek: for Lioyd’a wedding, 
butas that has fallen through, I don’t suppose 
we shall see him much before Christmas.” 
‘©You don’t mean to say Anstruther bas 
been jilted again?” 1G 
‘Well, that is hardly the way to put it, 
replied his mother, “It would be more 
correct to say Miss Brandon awoke to the 
fact that she is not fitted to be hia wife, and 
has very wisely beaten a reirgat.”’ , 
‘‘ Mach to Lloyd's relief, though he doesn’t 
like to own it,” put in Lilian. ‘‘ For my part, 





T oan's think what he ever saw in her," 
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‘Where is Anstruther?” asked Oyril, 
shortly. 

“‘Gone after her for a parting farewell," 
said Lilian, moskingly ; ‘‘ but here he comes,” 
and she nodded towards the window. “ Poor 
dear fellow, he looks quite done up,”’ 

The Colonel came in hurriedly, scarcely 
noticing Cyril's presence. 

‘She is not there, and Miss Wells could 
give me no clue as to her possible whereabouts ; 
— does not know of anyone belonging to 

er.” 

“‘T am afraid, then, there is nothing to be 
done but wait patiently till she chooses to 
send for her boxes,” answered Lady Incent, 
indifferently, ‘ Really, Lioyd, I think she 
has treated you very badly. You would be 
wiser to think no more about her,” 

‘Easier said than done,” said Lloyd, 
shortly. ‘‘ Beside, you forget Theresa ; she bas 
taken up some mistaken romantic notion that 
I should be happier without her.’ 

ae she said,” sneered Lilian. ‘'For my 
par a 

Her sentence remained unfinished, for the 
Colonel staried to his feet, 

‘'I believe in her truth as I believe in 
Heaven!" he said, angrily. ‘I will not hear 
& word against her." 

Cyril shot a glance at Lilian, but she 
appeared quite absorbed in sugaring her tea 
and utterly oblivious of Lloyd's anger. 

Well, I am afraid we must have patience 
till Miss Brandon chooses to give us a clue to 
her whereabouts,” said Lady Incent, rising. 
‘* Come, Lilian, it is time we went up to dress. 
You will make yourself quite nervous if you 
drink so much tea.” 

Neither of the two men, left alone together, 
seemed disposed to break the silence. For 
some minutes Oyril stared thoughtfally at 
the fire, while the Colonel, resting his elbows 
on his knees and burying his face in his hande, 
looked the picture of misery. 

“I wish you would tell me the rights of it,” 
the younger man said at last. ‘‘ What was 
the difficulty ?"’ 

‘There was none, Yesterday we were ad 
happy as any two people could wish to be ; this 
‘morning I received a note telling me she will 
not stand between me and my happiness,” 

“She must have had some reason for 
thinking you wished to be rid of her. Is it 
possible she heard of your old engagement to 
Lilian, and——” 

‘I told her of it myself when we were first 
engaged.” 

‘* Perhaps she fancied now Lilian was free 
you would like to renew it?” 

‘‘ Impossible; besides, she did not even 
know Lilian was here. I am sure you might 
have knocked me down with a feather when I 
came in here and found her.” 

“ What, Lilian?” 

‘¢ Yes; she arrived while Maude and I were 
out.” 

‘‘And I suppose she greeted you with a 
os mixture of contrition and tearful- 
ness?” 

A dull red flash rose to the Colonel’s face at 
the remembrance of that interview. 

‘Tt was rather an embarrassing interview," 
he said, somewhat awkwardly. ‘' You see, 
she did not know I was engaged.” 

‘Ah! And where was Miss Brandon?” 

‘Upstairs. She knew nothing of it all.” 

‘Pardon me, Anstruther, but just suppose 
Miss Brandon had come down while that 
interview was in progress, don’t you think it 
— she might have run away with the 
dea you still cared for Lilian?” 

Lloyd bit his lip angrily. 

“Tf she had only heard part it is just possi- 
ble,” he admitted at last. “I could under- 
stand then what she meant by séying she 
— ——— oes my happiness, Foolish 
chi s thoug ppiness were possible 
for me without her ! 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘* What can I do? took it for granted 
ahs went up to town, but I may be mistaken.” 





* No, you are right so far,” said Cyril, 
decidedly. ‘I saw her myself.” 

“* You—where ?” 

‘ Liverpool-street. She was quite faint, so 
I —_ her have some coffee and got her a 
cab,” 

‘' Where ia she now?” 

Cyril shook his head. 

‘She would nos tell me her destination.” 

‘‘T shall go up to town again,” said the 
Colonel, decidedly, “though it seems like 
looking for a needle in a bottle of hay to 
think of tracing one little lonely girl in that 
vast city,” 

Colonel Anstruther did his best to find his 
fiancée, but his efforts were fruitless. The 
a slipped by, Christmas came and went, 
and still she made no sign. 

He spent the festival alone in town. Wood- 
more, where he bad hoped to see Maude 
reigning, would have been too desolate with- 
out her and Rsdon Hall was closed to him, 
for Lilian Scott was atill there waiting till he 
should tire of his search and seek forgetfal- 
ness and happiness with her. 

Although ke knew nothing of the part 
Lilian had played in robbing him of his iove, 
he avoided all intercourse with her, feeling it 
almost an act of treachery to Maude to touch 
the hand of the woman who was so anxious 
to usurp her place. 

But Lilian did not lose heart. She had 
unbounded faith in her own charms, and felt 
quite sure that as soon as Lioyd abandoned 
hia fruitless quest he would turn to her, never 
dreaming thas her power over him was utterly 
gone, that no word nor touch of hers had 
power to move him now. aah 

Cyril went home for a few days, and on the 
morning after his return the Colonel called at 
his lodgings with a vague hope that he might 
have heard something of Mande. 

Cyril was not down, but his breakfast was 
waiting, and beside his plate was a little heap 
of letters, the top one of which bore writing 
strangely familiar to the Colonel. 

He seized it eagerly, and his hand trembled 
when he saw he was not mistaken—it was 
certainly from Maude. Suddenly he dropped 
it as though it had stung him. 

From Maude to Cyril. So this was the 
meaning of her flight. Is was Oyril, not him- 
seif, whom she had loved. At the last moment 
she had found it impossible to raise an im- 
passable barrier between them, and had fied 
to her lover. 

“How could he have been so blind,” he 
asked himself, angrily, “as not to have guessed 
the truth before?” 

He had himself heard Cyril avow his love 
for her, and he had owned to meeting her at 
Liverpool.street, and seeing her off to her 
destination, 

Now here was the plainest proof that they 
were in correspondence, and all the while he 
had been searching for Mande, believing most 
implicitly in the reason she had given for 
her flight, honouring her in his heart that she 
had been willing to sacrifice herself, she and 
her lover must have been laug up their 
sleeves to think how they had hoodwinked him. 

He was walking up and down the room with 
angry strides when Cyril came in, 

“ Truth is like murder you see, it will out!" 
he said, grimly. ‘‘ Lock at your letters!” 

‘* What’s the row now?” asked the young 
man, — at this unusual pee 
‘* What—hallo !” and he stopped short as his 
eyes fell on Maude’s letter, 

He tore is open and glanced through it 
quickly. 

‘' It's from Miss Brandon,” he said, looking 
across at the Colonel, who was eyeing him 


— 

“A factof which Iam quite as well aware 
as youare. Don’t you think, Cyril Incent, it 
would have been a little more gentlemanly 


y A 
“ Ithink you had better shut 


before you 
say something you will be sorry for!" inter- 
rupted C “Here, take the letter!’ and 
he it across the table. 


———- 


‘‘ Thanks, I have no wish to read your cor- 
respondence,” answered the Colonel, atiffly. 

‘* You aren’t likely to have the chance,” 
said the young man, coolly; ‘but as for this 
particular letter—well, after what you have 
just implied I must insist on your doing so.” 

Silence fora few minutes, Cyril apparently 
intent on his breakfast, the Colonel buried in 
his own thoughts. 

“If only she had told me she wished to be 
tree!” he burst out at last, “if only she had 
told me. She might have known I would release 
her, but I thought she had learned to care for 
me. I never dreamed——” 

“I never dreamed you would make such an 
ass of yourself,” interrupted Cyril, sharply. 
‘* Will you read that, or must I read it to 
you? I¢ is just what I expected.” 

“There was & moment’s hesitation, and 
then Lloyd, with compressed lips, and & set 
expression on his haggard face, picked up the 


letter. 
15, Qaeen Anne’s-terrace, 
‘* Chelsea. 

‘‘Dgan Ma. Incent,” he read, ‘I am re- 
deeming ~ | promise very soon, but I think 
you can help me now. 

‘ Will you let me knowif Colonel Anstruther 
and Mrs. Scott have made it up? 

"I do not ask for curiosity, bat all my 
things are at Rydon, and until I get them I 
cannot take a fresh situation. 1 

‘I do not like to write to Lady Incent until 
that is settled, lest Colonel Anstruther should 
deem himself bound by his promise to me. 
Mrs. Scott said he would keep it at any cost, 
and I love him far too well to let him sacri- 
fice his happiness to mine. 

“T have written to Mrs. Scott twice, but 
she does not answer my letters, although she 
must know I cannot intrude on her hospitality 
much longer. 

‘* Please les me have a line as soon as you 
can to les me know whether I may safely write 
to your mother. 

‘¢ Yours, very sincerely, 
** Mavupe Branpon.” 


‘ Cyril, forgive me!” Lioyd said, springing 
up and holding out his hand. “I am 
ashamed of myself; but if you knew what she 
is to me——” and he broke off abruptly, over- 
me the thought that at last his quest was 
en 

In less than an hour the two men were at 
Qaeen Anne’s terrace. Maud, who was 
diligently scanning the advertisements in the 
daily paper, heard Cyril’s voice inquiring for 
her. She sprang up as the door opened, and 
saw, nos Oyril, but the man for whom her 
very heart seemed breaking. 

Another moment, and his arms were round 
her, quick tender kisses rained upon her bent 
head, and she could feel the passionate throb- 
bing of his heart. 

*You cruel child!” Lloyd said, reproach- 
fally, as soon as he could speak coherently, 
‘* What have you got to say for yourself now ? 
How dare you run away from me in that 
cavalier fashion?” 

**T could not bear to stand between you and 
happiness |” faltered the girl. ‘I heard Mrs. 
Scott talking to you the day she came, and I 
knew she must be the woman you really loved. 
You know you told me, Lloyd, you never cou!d 
care again for any one like——” 

“*T must have Lose mad!” interrupted the 
Colonel. ‘I would not change you, a 
sweet child, for any other woman in the 
world. I love you with every fibre of my 
being. I ask no greater _— than to call 
you wife. Darling, you do love me? You don’s 
really want to be free?’ 

Mande shook her head and clasped her arms 
more tightly round Lloyd’s neck. 

‘You must not be jealous of the past, 





if | dear!” he whispered, tenderly. ‘' Youare all 

the world to me now. I never loved any 

woman as I love you, so you have no need to 
rieve over the thought that you are my 
EconD Love!” 





(tHE END.] 
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LUCY’s DOLL. 


enQan 


‘* Tr ig only a little bag,” said Lizzie Holmes. 
‘‘T painted a four-leaved clover on it for luck. 
Besides, I had oy! green and white paint 
left. Uncle Dick is so stin—I mean econo- 
mical—that I darsen’s ask him for a new 
box of colours. I should have liked to make 
you a handsomer present, but you will have 
Seyi es cal al 

‘Tt is very y; ’ never 
look at it without thinking of you,” said 
Fred, “I'll hang it up where I can see it 
- om as I open my eyes. What shall I keep 

t ” 
oom it would hold photographs,” said 
e. 
‘‘And I have a hundred,” said Fred. 
“Five of you, mother and father, all my 
brothers and sisters, Aunt and Uncle Brown, 
Aunt and Uncle Jones, the members of the 
choir at Allentown, lots of girla——” 

“Of girls ?"’ repeated Lizzie, solemnly. 

‘They always give their photographs to 
me. I don’s know why,” said Fred. “I 
never ask for them.” 

‘** You begged for mine,” said Lizzie. 

‘Oh, you are different!” cried he, ‘I 
needed yours. The only one but yours I 
ever——”’ 

‘* Oh, you confess, eh?” 

“TI didn’t ask for that. I only said I 
thought it pretty.” 

It was plain from the sudden fading of 
Lizzie’s smile that he had not bettered matters, 
and he stopped. 

‘© But whose was it?” she asked. 

‘*Oh, it was only Belle Sals,” said Fred. 
“It was the way it was finished off—the 
toning and touching up, I meant, that was 
pretty. It was fine, don'’s you see, as a 
photograph, and I was doing a good deal in 
the amateur way just then, and was in- 
terested in methods. It was nod as her 
portrait that I cared for it.”’ 

Lizzie was occupied in pulling out the bows 
of the ribbon that adorned the bag, and said 
nothing. She had never seen Belle, but she 
had heard her spoken of as beautifal, and 
she did not quite believe Fred. 

In later years a woman comes to know that 
it is not always the girl he thinks the hand- 
somest that a man loves best; but she cannot 
believe that while she is still very young. 

Lizzie was aware that she was only nice 
looking, and she could not see herself as others 
saw her, especially Fred Bart, and know just 
how nice, 

Fred had been paying her attention for a 
long while, but as yet they were not actually 
engaged. 

After Fred had gone away with hia birth. 
day present, and she had betaken herself to 
her own room, she felt a little piqued to think 
that Fred had told her about those photo- 
an pe of other girls that he should keep in 

presence, 

Particularly she hated to think of Belle 
Balt's “porte ying in that bag of helio- 
trope on which she had painted a four- 
leaved clover, which she had stitched with the 
tiniest stitches, and made so ocarefally and 


lined so daintily with green silk, quilted 
in diamonds, and ad with heliotrope 
sachet powder. 


She did not dream of making a bower for 
orem —y poe ae said, 
‘ or your photographs—yours 
alone,” that would have been a pretty speech. 

Suddenly she remembered that she also had 
peeengee tae of her boy cousins, the 

two young men who were 





actor, who had played a part she fancied at a 
matiné: performance, 

Oh, she had ten! Some were in her desk; 
some in her trunk; her cousin's in the album ; 
the fascinating actor on a top shelf, with some 
old stereoscopic pictures she had tired of long 
&go. 

She would hunt them all up and show them 
to Fred the very next time he came, and 

ve him a pang of jealousy. He deserved it 
or even dreaming of keeping Belle’s photo- 
graph in the bag that was her love-gift. 

Lizzie did not sleep for some time after 
coming to this resolution, and she cried a little 
and said to herself that nothing in life was 
quite satisfactory. 

Such resolutions are often slept away ; but 
Lizzie awoke to find hers quite as firm by 
daylight as it was when the moon shone in 
at her bedroom window. 

Atter breakfast she hunted up a pretty 
Japanese box that Fred had given her for 
her note-paper, and collected her portraits. 
Bluff Cousin Hal and jolly Cousin Philip, 
Ann Moreland’s fiancée and Martha Green's 
“darling Tom,” gentle Mr. Mildmay, the 
minister, who had a wife and five children. 
His wife had given her this picture to show 
her how he looked as a college boy. 

The young actor, Vivian St, Claire, what 
great eyes he was making, to-be-sure! 
Exactly as he did when he said, ‘' We must 
part now, but we shall meet again,” when he 
bade farewell to the lovely maiden of the play 
she saw him in. 

The others were nobody in particular except 
Simon Todd, who used to be a drug clerk in 
the town, and who had offered himself and 
been declined with thanks, 

These all arranged carefally in a box, were 
placed in the front parlour, and when F'red 
next called Lizzie was examining them with a 
sentimental expression, and so deeply absorbed 
in her occupation that, really, she did not 
hear him enter. 

“Hallo, Lizzie!” he said, pulling her pink 
ear softly. 

"*Qh, you!” she said, looking up. ‘ Dear 
me! I was miles away!” 

~ Looking at your photographs, eh?” F'ced 
6a . 

“Yes,” she said, softly. 

“This is a fat-faced fellow,” observed 
Freca taking up the counterfeit presentment 
of Cousin Philip, and throwing it down again. 
“‘That’s Todd! Used to be at the druggist’s. 
Simple Simon they used to call him. Poisoned 
somebody and had to out, didn't he? Who is 
this that looks like a sick lamb? A theo. 
logical student, isn’t he?" 

Lizzie felt that she was not doing mnch 
with her photographs. That even if she told 
Fred how she had refased Simon Todd's 
offer he would not be greatly impressed. 

She turned the oards over, and stopped at 
that she had bought at the London stationer's 
six years before. 

“I don’t believe any one ever was so hand- 
some as he!"’ she said, dreamily. ‘ Ain’t he 
lovely, Fred?” 

“*S0-go,” said Freed. ‘Ssems to be fally 
aware of his beauty, too.” 

“How could he help it, Fred?” said 
Lizzie. 

“‘Doesn’s he get himself kicked rather 
often?” asked Fred. 

Lizzie lifted her eyebrows. 

“It wouldn't be safe. He is a very large 
man, quite an athlete,” she said. (Fred 
was rather short than otherwise.) ‘He is as 
brave as @ lion, and as tender as a woman,” 

“Qh, tender, is he?” said Fred. “In. 
deed! How does he show his tenderness? 
Pray, when did you know him?" 


ago,” said Lizzie, rolling up her|A 


es an hing; ‘‘ when I was visiting m 
pte in Tonten’® _— 
She was delighted to see evident signs of 
jealousy in Fred's eyes. 
nar you did not remaia in London,” 





‘Uncle Dick sent for me. Hasn’é he 
& sweet name—Vivian 8. Olaire?” said 
Lizzie. 

“Sounds like a pickpooket's alias! '’ said 
Fred, who was an attorney-at- law. 

He was red with fury now. 

Lizzie was content, but she resolved to 
make him still more farious before she told 
him that she was only teasing him. 

‘‘You ought to have heard him speak!” 
she said. ‘‘His voice had such a mellow 
note, like a robin's. I never shall forget 
how he said, ‘Yes, we part now, bat we 
shall meet again! Yes, we shall meet 


She coveréd her face with her handker- 
chief to hide her laughter. 

The next instant the parlour door closed 
sharply. She started to her feet. Fred 
was gone, The street door clanged to. 

A vision of a tall hat crossed the window- 
sill. She had made him jealous with a ven- 
geance. 

What were the tears that fell from her 
eyes the night before compared to those that 
wet her pillow on the one that followed ? 

She did a great deal of crying during the 
next month or two, for Fred never came 
near her again. 

She heard that he had gone to London, 
Shortly his parents went there to reside. 

One day her Uncle Diok, for no reason 
that any one could discern, chose to move to 
Bristol. All connection between those who 
knew Fred Bart and Lizzie Holmes was 
severed, and she heard of him no more. 

A few years later Uncle Dick died, leaving 
her a set of jet jewellery, principally in 
fragments, and a family Bible, and the rest 
of his property to a large and wealthy charity, 
and Lizzie took to teaching as a means of 
livelihood. 

“They are doing such a lovely thing in 
London!" said Miss Vinoey, the principal 
of the school, one day. ‘Everybody is 
dressing a doll to be sold for the benefit of 
poor children. Now, why should we not do 
the same thing in a different way? Let 
each child dress a doll, and each teacher, of 
course, and have them sold and send the 
proceeds to the orphan asylum.” 

Everyone applauded the idea, of course, 
and the work began. 

A collection was taken up for the dolls, they 
were given out to the scholars and teachers, 
and before the day of the auction were brought 
in in all styles of costumes, from that of a 
new baby to that of Queen Elizabeth, in ruff 
and stomacher. 

The children of Miss Holmes’ class were 
almost all too young to handle the needle. 
Mothers, grandmothers, aunts, and elder 
sisters did the work. 

There were twenty of the pretty puppets 
on her particular table the day before 
the auction. Here was Goody Two Shoes, 
there Little Red Riding Hood. Oleopatra lay 
beside nursery maid. Here you saw 
Patience with her milk-pails, and on the other 
hand Little Batteroup. 

One grandmamma had tricked out an 
Empress Eugénie in the fashions she wore 
in those days when she was —- of as 
the loveliest of living women, with the most 
plentiful supply of clothes. 

Little “‘Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” went off at 
the display of each member of the galaxy of 
waxen beauty, and Miss Holmes took up the 
last doll. 

It was dressed very curiously in a wadded 
frock that hid its feet, and was drawn about 
its neck by a ribbou. The robe was of helio- 
by ~ silk, = with —— clover, 

ragrance of heliotrope pervad . 

To Miss Holmes it seemed like a ghost, and 
a ghost it was, indeed—a fair thing of the 
past come to haunt her with the memories of 
sweet things turned sour, of joy transformed to 
sOrrow. 

It was the bag which shea bad made and 
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decorated for Fred Burt. But how did it get 
here? 

“This is yours, Lucy?” she said to the 
child—a tiny thing of five years old. 

‘‘ Yeth, ma’am,’’ replied the baby. 

** Did your mother dress it ?’ asked Lizzie, 
& vague thought of Belle Salt giving her a 
queer, jealous thrill. 

‘‘T haven’s dot any mother,” replied the 
child, ‘‘Nor any grandmother, nor any 
unties—only my paps and my unole, I 
could not exthpect an old bachweller to 
know how to dwess a doll, tho' I did it my- 
thelf,”’ 

Miss Holmes drew her oloser. 

“Lucy,” she said, ‘‘who gave you that 
pretty dress for dolly ?"’ 

TI found it,” said Lucy, with her thumb in 
her mouth, “Ith a w’apper.”’ 

‘* Bat where did you find it?” asked Miss 
Holmes. 

“In a dwawer,” said Luoy—‘* Unole 
Fred's desk dwawer. He can’t play. with 
dolls ; he don’é need it.”’ 

Miss Holmes untied the ribbon from the 
neck of the doll. 

a make you a prettier dress, Lucy,” she 
eaid. 

The child nodded, quite content, and went 
back to her seat, 

Lizzie sat looking at the bag, Tears arose 
to her eyes, 

So Fred had kept her gift all these years! 
Perhaps he thought of her sometimes? At 
least he wasa bachelor still. Ab, that four- 
a clover decoration had not brought much 
a0 

She slipped her hand inéo the bag. There 
was something there—something stiff and 
hard, She drew it forth, It was her own 
photograph, taken ten years before, and below 
is was written : 

‘ The only woman I ever loved, or ever shall 
love while I live."’ 

Miss Holmes gave a little gasp and sat 
— at the photograph, unconscious of all 
else. 

‘“‘ Teacher, there's a man |” cried a boy near 
the door. 

“Ob, Uncle Fred!” squealed Lucy. 

A gentleman was advancing toward the 
desk. He stopped and took his hat off, 

‘* Madam,” he said, ‘‘ I have jast discovered 
that my little niece has taken a—a—some- 
thing inappropiate for a doll's dress. I should 
like to remedy the mistake. Any desired 
material will be supplied cheerfally, and I 
will relieve you of—” 

He did not-get any farther. Misa Holmes 
bad lifted her eyes and looked at him. She 
held the bag in one hand, her own photograph 
in the other. 

She was the same old Lizzie, a little more 
mature, and he was Fred Burt, a little older. 
It was as if they had only parted the night 
before. 

For years Lizzie had longed to cay some: 
thing. Now she had s chance tosay it. 

“Oh, why did you go off like that?” she 
exclaimed. ‘It was all a joke. I wanted to 
tease you. That was the photograph of an 
actor, I never saw him except on the stage, 
and he said that in the play.” 

Then she drew herself up and bowed. 

“Mr, Burt, I presume this is your pro- 
perty,” she said. ‘I have told Luoy I wonid 
dress the doll more suitably.” 

Bat it was no use being dignified. now. 
Fed was bending over her and whispering in 
her ear: 

‘'Oa, Lizzie, what an idiot I have been! 
Will you forgive me?” 

Of course she did. And so the. fonrdeaved 
clover brought happiness at Iast.! 








Oarmeat is partionlanly valuable as a fond. 
It contains more nitrogen than any other 
cereal, with a very large percentage of starch 
and sugar. It contains more than 90 per 


cent. of nutriment, The coarsely. ground meal 
is the best. 





FACETIZA. 


An infallible recipe: What to do to obiain 
white hands—nothing. 

You can’t size up an orator by the dimen. 
sions of his mouth. 

‘‘Turre is good timber in that fellow.” 
‘* Yes, I see there is a beam in his eye.” 

Many handkerchiefs are moistened by sor- 
rows that never occur, 

Women’s sweet disposition is always shown 
by her husband’s long hair. 

Tar roughest roads are those we have not 
travelled over. 

Fitt & man with enthusiasm, and no room 
ig left for doubt. 

Tue stontest soldier will sometimes quail 
before his wife's baking-powder. 

Taz hen that sets on a porcelain egg may 
not accomplish much, but she hag onnest in- 
tentions. 

Farmer (who sees gaitere for the first time): 
“Eb, mister, your stockings have fallen 
down.” 

Don't whistle until you are out of the 
wood, and then, if you forget to, no one will 
be angry about it. 

Tuenn are lots of women who wouldn't 
marry the best man on earth, They didn’t, 
BDY WAY. 

Ir is always the man’s fauls when he be. 
comes # drunkard, Drink never takes to a 
man, The man takes to drink. 

DIMETHYLPHENYLOXYPHIRAGOL is said by the 
Hospital Gazette t0 be good for rheumatism. 
We'll take the rheumatism. 

I1's the critic who has written two bad plays 
of his own who feels called upon to jamp all 
over another man’s production. 

Tae funniest part of a practical joke [is 
watching some stalwart citizen kiok the 
practical joker out of the community, 

Miss Erne (at the chemist’s): “ Have you 
anything good for the complexion ?"’ Chemist: 
‘* Yes, madam. James, bring out the razors.” 

Tre Prince of Wales is a Colonel in forty- 
one different regiments, What would he do 
if his mamma should order them all ont at 
once? 

Nerruer.—Mr, Hogan (after hammering on 
the door for five minutes: ‘' Is it dead or alive 
yeare?"’ Mr, Grogan (witbin): ‘“‘ Nayther, 
I’m sblapin’,” 

“I nave such an indalgent husband,” said 
little Mrs. Doll. ‘Yes; so George says,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Spitefal. “ Sometimes indulges 
too much, doesn’t he?"’ 

Turatrican Agent: “You say you are 
especially adapted to enacting emotional 
rélen?” Aspiring Actress; ‘Ob, yes? When 
I am on the stage-even the seats are in tiers.” 

Written at Sxa.—‘' Postscript.—Exoute 
any mistakes in spelling, but the ship pitches 
so dreadfally that come of the letters may 
have jerked out.” 

Lapy (to shopman): “I want to look at 
something that would be suitable for 
present to my husband.” Shopman: “ Yes, 
madam; something cheap, I s’pose.”’ 

Broorer: I suppose your wife has vials of 
wrath in store for you now and then?” 
Breyey : ‘ Vials? No, sir; nothing short. of 
a shower-bath snffices for her !”’ 

A Warnrnc.— Was. your husband's death 
sudden?” ‘Very. He was jast learning to 
play on the violin, and——" ‘Ab, I see— 
and the neighbours objected."’ . 

Eruet (fanciful): ‘I wonder what. he did 
with the kisses he.stole from me,’’ Maud: 
“I faney he gaye them to the maid as he waa 
going out through the hall.” 

Encusnyay; “ Beastly weather, h’isn’s 
h'it?" American: ‘‘Hamph! ‘The only 
creature that would like this weather is a 
duck, and a duck isn’t a beast; it's a fowl, 
This is foul weather.” 





Every man hag his price, but the best of 
men occasionally give themselves away. 

Lawyer (to female witness): ‘“ Will you 

lease tell this court and jury what your age 
s?”? Elderly Female: ‘' What's the use? 
They wouldn't believe me if I wag to tell 
them,” 

Jupaz (severely): ‘'I shonld think you 
must be ashamed of yourself, M’Namara, to 
bein the court-room so often,” M'Namara 
(coolly): ‘' Begorra, I'm not here-any oftener 
than your ’onner is.” 

Ar Tam ProrocaaPBER's.—Photographer (to 
red-headed youth): ‘‘I would suggest a light 
background for you, sir, as your hair is 80 
brilliant, that on a dark background you'd be 
apt to take with a halo.” 

“Tres muses kiss with lips of flame,’’ says 
& recent poet of the new order. Then we are 
thankful we are not courting any of the muses 
just now. We don’t want to have our best 


summer moustache burned off till later in the. 


season. 

Potty: “So you are really and truly: en- 
gaged; how did it come about?" Patsy: 
‘' Well, papa said he didn’t care; mamma said 
she didn’t care; Jack said he didn's care, and 
I'm sure I didn't care, 80 we besame en- 
gaged.” 

‘‘ Waere are you going with the dog?” 
said a gentleman to a boy who was dragging & 
waspish-looking terricr up the High-street of 
Edinburgh, “I dinna ken whanr to tak’ it,” 
answered the boy; ‘it cam’ in the railway, 
but has eaten its direction.” 

How to Serrie Ir.—Jorkins: ‘‘That dog 
of yours has worried three of my lambs, and I 
want to know what you propose to do about 
it.” Pawkina: ‘‘Are you sure it was my 
dog?” Jorkins: ‘ Positive.” Pawking: 
‘* Well, I'd better sell him. You don’t want 
to buy a good dog, do you?” 

Tratz Inprvrpvan: * What did you mean by 
telling Smith that I had been in gacl? ”’ Calm 
Individual: “I did not tell Smith you had 
been in gaol, I simply said you ought to be in 
gaol.” Irate Individual (calming down): “I 
beg your pardon, then, I must have misunder- 
steod him,” 

Youna Wrre (gloomily): ‘‘Do you suppose 
our husbands really went fishing ‘last Satur- 
day?” Second Young Wife (confidentially): 
“Tam sure of it.” First Young Wife: ‘‘ They 
didn’t bring home ary fish.” Second Young 
Wite: ‘That's my principal reason for 
believing they went fishing.” 

Tue pet of the honsehold Enel¢ as usual to 
pay his prayers at his mother’s side. ‘‘God 
bless papa and mamma and Uncle Ed and— 
and——” here he hesitated. ‘' Polly,” 
prompted his mother. Polly was his nurse, 
‘*Mal” he oried, indignant: looking up. 
‘‘gan’t I skip PoHy? She thrashed me to- 
day.” 

Banp Lzapzr: * You vants ua to blay, mit 
der funeral? Ees it a military faneral? 
Stranger: ' No, it’s the faneral of my brother. 
He was a private citizen, He, requested that 
your bagd should play at hig faneral.” Band 
Leader (proudly): ‘‘My pand, eh? Vy he 
shoose my pand?” Stranger; ‘‘ He ssid he 
wanted everybody to feel sorry he died.” 

Macistrats : “ You say. you are & tourist? " 
Prisoner: “ Yes, sir, IJove nature in all her 
radiant beauty——”  Magietrate. (hastily): 
‘‘ Never mind that, How much money have 
you about you?” Prisoner: ‘ Threepence- 
ee ppl Magistrate (severely) : ‘' Then I 
shall commit you as a vagtant. We draw 
the line, between tourists and’ tramps at one 
shilling.” 

Suz wag talking confidentially to her bosom 
friend. ‘Do you know, Nell, now that. weare 
married,” she said, ‘John, hag stopped drink- 
ing entirely? I have not dete the odour 
of liquor about him since before our wedding- 
day.” ‘Was it diffienlt for him to stop?” 
inquired the bosom friend, ‘Ob, no, no; not 
atall, He just eats clover. He eays thatisa 
certain cure,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen has a personal allowance of 
£60,000 a-year, 

SuAKEspEane’s will is to be seen at Somerset 
House. 

Sous. of the newest. handkerchiefs are out on 
the edges so represent. leaves, flowers, and s0 
forth, 

Wuen a Frenchman marries, under the law 
he becomes responsible for the support of bis 
wife’s father and mother, 

Tre Queen, it is reported, is going to 
Fiorence in the spring of next year, and the 
Villa Palmieri is beivg got ready for the 
reception of Her Majesty. 

Ts Dachees of Edinburgh will probably 
stay in Russia for about six months; she hag 
been invited to: accompany the Emperor and 
Empress on their visit to the Crimea, 

Quesn Viororra roles over ® domain whose 
population, 367 000 000, is. greater than that 
over which any sovereign of ancient or modern 
times has ever reigned. 

Tur Empress of Japan is distinguished for 
her musioal taste and ability, and in parti- 
cular plays the koto, a Japanese instrament 
resembling the zither, with great success, 

Tr ia settled that the vacant place of Keeper 
of the Regalia at the Tower is to be given to 
& military member of the Household. This 
post is a sinecure, with a» salary of £350 a-year, 
and an excellently furnished house. 

Miss Constance Coys, & member of the 
County Council in London, has by her un- 
aided effort obtained subscriptions to the 
valas of £30,000, with which she will build in 
Southwark a large theatre for the entertain- 
mené of the poor. 

THERE are nine inspectresses in the New 
York Custom-House, and more keen-sighted, 
quick- witted, level-headed women it would be 
difficult to find. Until lately but one woman 
was employed to look after the women pas- 
sengers of each ship. Now each inepectress 
bas an assistant, who acta as a witness to 
protect the regular inspectress from unjust 
charges often made by smugglers. 

Lorp Tennyson is happily proving that all 
epecniations as to his sucsessor in the 
laureateship are premature and uncalled for. 
The greatest and most delightful of living 
barda has not. only completely recovered his 
health, bas is astonishing his family and 
friends by taking long walks in the neigh- 
hourhood of Aldworth, and by working as 
though he had somehow contrived ;to.pus. back 
the clock of his life at least thirty years, 

Tre new addition to the family of Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, has, of 
course, set many tongues wagging as to the 
question of future ape ea As & matter 
of fact, there will no: necessity at any 
time to ask the country for money, as the 
Queen has made generous provision for her 
youngest daughter, and there is also, little 
doubt that Her Royal Highness will inherit 
& large,sum of money some day under 
will of the Empress. Eugénie, whose affec- 
tion for Princess Beatrice. haa remained un- 
diminished from the time when Her Royal 
Highness and the late Prince Imperial were 
boy and girl together. 

A very high instep is neyer seen on. any of 
the famous statues which the world considers 
ideals, yet when the footis placed firmly down, 
a8 in walking, it must not flatten aad lone, its 
shapelinees. I¢ should be neither plamp nor 
bony ; the skin a healthly ivory white, the tips 
of the toes and the nails pinkish, while the 
sole of the foot, the colour extending op on the 
edges, should be deeply roseate. Dimpled feet 
are not beautifal, according to the canons of 
high art; di ways mean. pretéiness, 
not beauty. Beauty is cast in too pure a mould 
to need the eye-catching little anicks and 
indentations, which may be. winsome, but 
which ueually acoompany,an overplas of 


adipose tiseze, 


| 


STATISTICS. 


A poctor says that one person in nine is 
left-handed. 

A woman has only one chance in 998 of 
marrying afier her aixticth year. 

An average of four percons die daily in Eng- 
land from delirium tremens. 

Firty per cent. of the books taken for 
perusal from the public libraries of Paria, 
London, and New York, are works of fiction. 

It takes one policeman to every 389 of popu- 
lation in London to maintain decent order, In 
Melbourne at least equal order is maintained 
by one policeman to every 778. 

It is not easy to arrive at correct statistics 
of what London requires in the way of 
oysters; but if we set the number down ag 
being nearly 1,000000000 per annum we 
shall not be very far wrong. At the present 
time—1891— 50 000 tons of oysters are con- 
sumed during the season in London. 





GEMS. 


Lire, like every other blesaing, derives its 
value from its use alone. 

Patience, humility, and utter forgetfalnesa 
of self, are the true royal qualities. 

Ir is always in the most distinguished ex- 
ploits that men’s virtues or vices may be best 
Giscerned ; but frequently an action of small 
note, a short saying, or a jest distinguishes a 
person’s real character, more than fields of 
carnage or the greatest battles. 

Dirricutty is the great strongthener and 
conserver of human power. There ig a race 
of savages who believe that the strength of a 
wild animal passes into the man who fights 
with and kilis it, Something of the kind is 
veritably troe of the difficulties which men 
contend with and finally conquer, The force 
which they have broken down by vigorous 
antagonism passes into them and becomes & 
part. of them, enabling them to face new 
opponents with still greater power. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A swat box filled with lime and placed on 
a shelf in a pantry or oloset, will absorb 
dampness, and keep the air dry and aweef. 

To clean ceilings that have beer blackened 
by emoke from a lamp, wash off with rage that 
have been dipped in soda water, 

Raszit Sovr.—Onse rabbit, carrod, turnip, 
onion, parsnip, one.tablespoonfal floar of rice, 
one dessert spoonful of butter, one teacupfal of 
milk; soak the rabbit in-hot water, and wash 
is. well; putiton to boil in two and ® half 
quarts of boiling water, add all the vegetables, 
and boil 4wo hours, drain, andreturn the stock 
to the saucepan with the flour, batter, and 
milk; pepper and ealt; boil five minutes, 


the,| stirring all the time ; add salt and pepper. 


Potato Pir.—Half a elice of bread grated, 
three eggs, two tablespoonfals of grated cheese, 
sals and pepper; havea dieh like a small 
ashet, and sprinkle on the bottom of it a few 
bread crumbs; break the eggs carefully on the 
top of the crnmbs, sprinkle over that some 
pe and salt. and the cheogs, than a good 
deal of very lightly mashed potasgos.; sprinkle 
@ little more. of the bread over, and put into 
the oven till it geta-a little brown on the: top, 

Minx Ponce for an invalid ie more efficacious 
if given hot, and the following method is the 
best way of preparing it, If possible; have the 
milk warm. frona the cow, take one. quart and 
add a couple-of giaeses of sherry, and the, 


yolks. of three eggs, with angar to taste.. First |. 
,and wakes the sleeper in the elesper by 


beat the and sugar together; then add. 
the wine, and while you are-stirring it pourin 


milk which hse been bronghs to tha boiling 
orm but: not: fran to » JE preferred, 





put in nutmeg and cinnamon to taste, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Gop cannot rust. 

Tne Strand was once a riverside towing. 
path. 

Tue nightingale ia said to have been heard 
only three times in Ireland, 

EnGiisH is now sometimes called by Ameri- 
cans * the American language.” 

Ir is stated that sciatica may be cored by 
applying flowers of sulphur to the afflicted 
imb. 

Tue Jeast valuable living in the Church of 
England is that of Upper Edon in Hampshire. 
It is only worth £2 a year. 

Oxe of the attractions of the Chicago 
Exhibition is to be a pyramid of four-hundred 
pianos, connected by electricity, and playing 
all at once, though manipulated by one sole 
performer, 

Tere is less dew on a cloudy night because 
clouds prevent the earth from cooling. They 
obstruct the raya of heat as these pass: over 
the earth and turn them back, thus preserving 
the equality of atmosphere between the earth 
and the air. 

Tue “butter” trea is both nsefal and 
peculiar; it belongs to Central Africa, and 
Livingstone states that the butter which is 
made from its kernel will keep for a year. 
a & hot climate this is. indeed remark- 
able, 

Tue cost of manufacture, export duty, 
packing, etc., doubles the price of tea. About 
three hundred pounds or four hundred pounds 
of brick tea go to & ‘‘ basket,” made of light 
bamboo. Two baskets form a camel load. 
Brick tea is in bulk about one-sixth of ordi- 
nary tea. 

Tx Japan and some of the Pacific Islands 
flourishes the ‘camphor " tree—a substance 
well Known for its disinfecting properties, 
Bat the inhabitants of the island of Fierre 
(Canaries) depend more upon a tree and its 
fruita than perhaps any other community. 
This ia the water” tree. If is constantly 
surrounded by a cloud, which it condenses, 
and is the sole water supply of the island. 

A rFuiower of the Aristolohia gigas, an 
extraordinary plant, is open at Kew. The 
buds resembles pelican at.rest\on the water, 
and the expanded: flower is like a very large 
sou'-wester hat. Its dimensions are 17in. by 
2tt., with a taila yard long, The colour is 
cream-yellow, veined all over with purple- 
brown. The, plant is a climber, and the 
flowers bang; from the roof cf the house in 
which the water-lily (Victoria Regia) is 
grown, Nothing more remarkable in the 
vegetable kingdom has been on exhibition 
at Kew since the titanio arom flowered there. 

Tr £40,000 which the Salvation Army 
leaders hope to obtain during Self. Denial week 
will have been industriously earned. More than 
15,000,000 forms, collecting books and cards, 
window and hand bills, and envelopes have 
been issued from headquarters in connection 
with the undertaking, Four million envelopes 
will be employed in general distribution, while 
277,000 have been addressed by hand to the 
clergy, ministers; subscribers, and sympa- 
thisers who do not attend the Army services. 
In these envelopes there will ba no fewer than 
8,000,000 enclosures. 

Tue singular and various senses of words 
in the English language are: seen in the fol- 
lowing words and their meanings :—A sleeper 
ia one whosleeps, A sleeper ig that in which 
the sleeper sleeps, A sleeper is that on which 
thg. sleeper rons while, the sleeper sleeps. 
Therefore while the, sleeper sleeps in the 
sleepsr, the sleeper: carries the sleeper over 
the sleeper -under.the sleeper. until the sleeper 
whiok carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper 


striking the sleeper‘on the sleeper, and there 
ig mx bo any sleeper eleeping in the sleeper 
on the sleeper. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SsaRcuer.—It cannot be got. It is not In print. 

Rossr.—Mcscow is 400 miles from St. Petersburg. 

T. V.—Yes ; by arrangement with the bank manager. 

MaveE.ine.—We never attempt character-reading from 
handwriting or photographs. ” 

Gory Fawxes,—A gun Hoense is required to carry an 
sir-gun. 

Mrpsurpmirs.—Nelson was born at Burnham Thorp, 
in Norfolk. 

BagBaRs.—The Queen has had nine sons and 

ughters. 


Hotty.—From Liverpool to Douglas, Iele cof Man, is 


75 

Portrer.—A landlady can detain a lodger’s goods for 
rent due. 

Maw 5 At lines you quote are from John 

bour’s ‘* B ig 

Paar Tock. o transorfbe a column of news typs in 
to hours would be good work. 

Cuaious OnE —etety of the late Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh was not cremated. 

Crotcuets.—A parent cannot be compelled to pay for 
a window accidentally broken ae his child. 

Mvosic(?)—We have always regarded the lish 
concertina as by far and one ‘the best of its Mot” 

Tommy.—The militla were embodied, on account of 
the war In the Soudan, In Yebruary, 1885. 

Tctctz.—In the winter of 1879-80 the frost set in on 
November 22, and did not break until February 2. 

To1tir.—Moody and Sankey, the American Revi- 
valists, made their first tour in this country in 1874-5. 

Constant Reaper.—Taere is not within our know- 
ledge any such water, 

Smpteton,—We cannot recommend you a legal 
adviser. 

CockNnry.—Portland-plica is thea widest street in 
Loniop. 

Srortive.—The runners for the Epsom Derby are 
three-year-olde. 

Wantine To Know.—In Ireland there is a 5s. duty to 
be paid on each dog. 
wT ets Damien died at Molokai April 

Iswocence.— Ravensirood was produced at the Lyceum 
cn September 20, 1890. 

Ratrs.—If the club is not enrolled you cannot take 
proceedings to enforce payment. 

Srmer.—You must pay the ful dog tax for this year, 
and take out a new license in Janvary. 

Poor Dicx.—A sty on the meee sometimes yield to 
an application of very strong 

Atice Mary.—You don't say what the debt was con- 
tracted for. Asa rule, no deduction could be made 
from the pension. 

Tom Tit.—1. You can claim your share like any other 
creditor. 2. We are not musicians enough to inform 
you. 

InscRED Oxz.—A shopkeeper is not obliged to sell an 
article at the price at which it is marked, or at avy 
other price. 

A Frienp.—The lad will study under the frst mate or 
captaip, and should find all nocessary books on board 
the ship. He can, 

TarsvLation.—Never heard of the Act you mention. 
You cannot claim your son, but can compel him to assist 
you by writing to the paymaster of the regiment. 

Anxious To Know.—If the groevhouse is not in any 
= buflt ante the houre or the ground you can move it 


ye en No. coins, gold, silver, ete., are 
lightly alloyed. 2. sTavelle water will take out hazel- 


B. E.—The Albert Nyanza lake {s about 150 miles by 
40 miles in area; the Victoria Nyanza is about 300 by 
200. 

Marcu.—A person would be very foolish who sj; 
an agreement without keeping an exact copy 
same, 

A Ta10.—If there was no will the children would 
share equally, and the eldest brother would have no 
claim over the rest. 

InpIGNaTion.—A father is ble for the supply 
of necessaries to his children under age; but the person 
supplying must prove they were necessaries. 


Lancz.—As you nl proba to pay rent fea. 
mene noes See pape tt the absence 
of any understan 
ae es your — - = -r dl the owner 

vessel {n referred to sailed you 
would undoubtedly be “in bo notthed. 


Kit.—1, The 11th Hussars. Blue tunic, red trousers, 
bade, bag ve red. 5 ee ee ee 
such a 
ph pF it Saugus 





InpIcNANT Motuer.—The t has an absolute right 
to chcose the —s to which he will send 
his children, subject, of course, to there belng vacant 


ee employed at a Lay may house may 
gy a ny or after. closing time for the purpose 
— * although they do not live on the 


Damp Tene, A —— for damp, mofst hands 
is four ounces of — and one half-ounce of 
tincture of belladonna. Rab the hands With this 
several times a day. 


DisaPpaovaL.—The use of lighted candles on the 


S — oghy + a ae gh genes 
hinder a clergyman advocatin; use 
of prayers for the dead. ° 


Uncix Jox.—Yon can leave the whole of your property 


by will to any person please. You can recover the 
a a action against the person who 
as possession of 


THE SINGLE MAN. 
He meets the smile of young and old, he wins the 
He fs toasted at the banquet and distinguished at the 
When town grows dull and sultry he may fly to green 
 weioane Sites So Sam 06 Saentey comnts sents 3 
He need not seek society, for, do whate’er he can. 
Invitations and attentions will pursue the Single Man. 
am’ brothers anxlously attempt his taste to 
In every trout brook he may fish, and everywhere may 


shoot ; 
Political opponents to his principles concede, 
He qusffs the finest Burgundy, he rides the fleatest 


steei ; 
And never yet were families, since first the world began, 
United, bless’d and fond as those who court the Single 
Man, 
The price of bread, the price of funds on him inflict no 
; 
He — no winter avalanche of tradesmen’s lengthy 
“ Acatemies” and ** colleges ” he passes calmly by, 
Nor casts on fancy dry-goods stores a sad and timid eye; 
The rates of Ife tngurences he never cares to scan, 
and “jointures" bcast no power to rack 
the Single Man. 
Bat years steal on, and he begins with carefal folks to 
And shuns the picnic scramble, and the dinner on the 
grass ; 
And — the cold spare chamber, and the crowded 
And = oy spreading easy-chair, and blazing quiet 
And aa warm rooms and early hours the best and 
mas atiecds dow 
Bat home attrds comforts to the ailing Single Man. 
He lacks a true and kindred heart his joy and grief to 
He lacks the winning tenderness of woman's gentle 
care } 
No children gather round him, a teloved and loving 
Eager — their father’s smile, to soothe their father's 
ee ae 
— come not ready-made to pve ry ingle 
He stirs the fire, undraws the blind, and counts the 
clock’s dull chime ; 
sit with him five minutes at a 
— cannot stay, so nervous he is 


mention duty to go, and leave him quite alone!"’ 
— to his are raised, his changeful looks to 


The bland” physician’s queries must suffice the Single 
Man. . M. z 


Suassy GenTee..—A real lady can always te known 
by her surroundin 3S aoe 
elon of the ieeling of otc, especialy win they 


'a.—The word . equivalent to ‘' thus,” 
St in 








Tito.—Reoruiting for the Cape Mounted Rifles is 
tempetly, suspended, we leve, there being no 
vacancies, The other forcs you name is recruited 
locally by the Transvaal Government. 


JonaH.—A health has no ae genet x ht of 
entry into private d houses; but if is 
mo oagel he fe gS without difficulty obtain a snegisheute’s 


—-_ wing him legal authority to inspect particular 
prem 


A Trovstzep HovstKeserer.—Ovens will not bake 
well the aan and bottom are clean. When an 
oven burns on. 


the bottom, 
clean sand ; if it burns on the top, put a layer of sand or 
ashos over it. 

UnroriusaTe.—The recelpts should have been 

ped; but only the — Revenue authorities 
proceed for ties for omitting the stamps 
Under the Somes stated ft is not at all likey 
that proceedings would be taken. 

Onz in Distress. the hasang sabe for bil’ 
maintenance if he refuses her admission is house. 
In case of intestacy only the children of the tater, not 
of _—— by a former husband, would share in the 


Union Jack.—The Union Jack is made up of St. 
George's, St. Andrew's, and St. Patrick's crosses; the 
first and last being similar, it is doubled the red upon a 
t. Andrew's, or x cross, is also doubled 
for the sake of symmetry. 

BaGATELLE. —A fully-licensed publican may aon e 
bagatelle table without a special license, but if he 
allows stakes of any kind to be played for, or bets to 
be made, he _ ba liable to prosecution under the 
Licensing Acts. 

Ost Wao oe to Know. ee the reason why 
many thoy have to to be calied old is because of the 
io have to show for the years they have lived. 

n is ashamed to die until he has done somsthing 
% Jostity his having been in the world at all. 

Giavcvus —A choragus was the superintendent of the 
equipment and ction of achorus. The Athenians 
made him a State officer, and the position became one 
of importance and dignity, The term choragas was in 
the course of time used to signify a person who aupplied 
the costs for any purpose. 

Juria.—If a wick doss not move easily in the holder 
draw out one or two threads from one side. The wick 
should be as large a one as the holder will recelve. Do 
not cut it after firat trimming to make {it even, but 
pinch off the burned portion every day with a cloth. 
The best wicks are woven soft and loose. 

TRAVELLER.—Apples are excellent companions on 
long journeys, when jaicy. Not only do they slake 
thirst and freshen one up, but they seem to im: 
sustaining power when other food is not procura! 

The pulp should not be swallowed, however, except in 
very small quantities ; it is apt to produce indigestion. 

RecvtarR Reaper.—It fs very easy to restore the 
colour to the ink by purchasing a little solution of 


es sulphide an ae the Soe. = or 
a camel’s-hair 


dipped in th in the fintd. If this a emnedy fails, aais oe or 
tannic acid will generally bring out the words, no 
matter if they be a cee Dlegib’e at first. After 
applying efther solution the "sooument should be care- 
fally rinsed and dried. 

Icnorance.—In ecclesiastical matters a coadjutor Is 
the assistant of a bishop or other > ¢ S some in- 
stances even of a canon or prebendary, but the latter 


bishop was himself consecrated a te word 
pronounced as if spelled co-ad-ju-ter, he accent on 
the Pthird syllable. 
Farry.—The right on ie a little larger than 
the left, but the iets foot is almost always larger than 


the presumably because, while nearly every man 
es ise right arm ait lift a wel; os 5 mo - py A he 
almost invariably kicks with eft fo the 

stands on his left 


preve 

boy ep y ey This constant bearing of the ht on 

¢ makes it wider than the right, and it often 

ae that a man who tries on a shoe on the “oq 
foot and gets a close fit has to discard the shoes 

Se Rees Sen eae epee aeeny y the 

ghtness of the left. 
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